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THE COLLEGE CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICAN 
EDUCATION* 


I. Elmer Elsworth Brown, Chancellor, New York Uni- 
versity 

The things that I wanted to say in behalf of the col- 
leges were things with reference to what we have dreamed 
of and talked of for many years and, it seems to me, have 
only partially accomplished as yet. The College is the great 
significant, forceful, formative element in American Edu- 
cation, and it is a mixture of incongruities. It is a paradox 
—how great a paradox every college president well under- 
stands; but there have been some things that we have been 
consistently dreaming of, and consistently aiming toward, 
during many years past, and I think that some of them may 
be reiterated here, because undoubtedly they have to do 
with the college contribution to American education as we 
intend it to be. 

In the first place, we speak of a college as a disciplinary 
institution. Curiously enough, the only part of the college 
in which severe, Spartan, absolute discipline is enforced, is 
in our play. We work in haphazard fashion, but we play 
by absolute rule, and the colleges, in their serious, their 
scholastic side, have to learn from the play side, where 
discipline has been perfected. 

But I think that we have missed, in particular, this 
aspect of scholastic discipline: We have failed hitherto to 
find a substitute for the introductory training in the method 
of, thought that gave the young men of the mediaeval uni- 
versities the forms and implements of the scholar. We 
come nearest to a substitute for mediaeval logic in our pres- 
ent day colleges in the training of our scientific laboratories. 
There men are to a certain extent learning the method of 
thought. But they are not, in the most of the colleges, in 
any systematic and comprehensive way, acquiring that dis- 
cipline of mind by which one is to discriminate between 
truth and error; and if we do not give the college student 


*Addresses at opening banquet. 
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some measure of that power to discriminate between truth 
and error, there is something seriously lacking in what 
we have provided for his education. 

In the next place, we are failing as yet to accomplish 
another thing, long desired, namely, the employment in our 
colleges of men thoroly trained as teachers. Is it possible 
that after all the generations of college life in this country 
we are selecting our younger teachers entirely by the rule 
of hit-and-miss. We have a personal examination of our 
college teachers, one may say. That is undoubtedly true, 
and most college presidents think that they can spot a good 
teacher almost at sight, in nine cases out of ten. Judging 
from the way they call our best teachers from us, from 
time to time, I think the most of us will agree that the other 
college presidents are very skilful in this sort of selection. 
None the less, I cannot think that we should go on indefi- 
nitely without some more regular system in the training of 
college teachers, and in the selection of men to do the kinds 
of teaching in colleges that they are best fitted to do. 

In the next place, the colleges, I believe, can never give 
up their ideal function as institutions that are training men 
to a philosophy of life. Philosophy as a systematic study 
is disparaged, I think, unduly, in our college life. The de- 
partments of philosophy are in some of our colleges rather 
secondary and struggling departments. Nevertheless, thru 
departments of philosophy and thru the whole trend of its 
instruction in all departments, the responsibility still rests 
on the college of doing what no other member of our educa- 
tional system can do for its students, namely, the supreme 
service of preparing them to make, each for himself, a 
really thought-out philosophy of life for the life he has to 
live. 

In the next place, the colleges are looked upon properly 
as institutions that are preparing men for their entrance 
upon the real duties of life. But the old-time distinction, 
the old-time opposition, between that which is liberal and 
that which is professional, still influences too greatly our 
college curriculums and our college teachings. 

You will remember, in the “American Scholar,” Emer- 
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son’s reference to the purpose of Education: To prepare 
not the thinking man, but Man thinking; not the doing 
man, but Man doing. In our colleges we have sought to 
train Man thinking ; to the professional schools has been left 
the training of Man doing; and they have been chiefly con- 
cerned with the doing man alone. It is time that we should 
outgrow this harmful opposition. 

We have forgotten that the occupation of the man in 
life is reflected back upon his character; and that at the 
same time the occupation is an agency by which the man 
makes his place in the world, and does his work for his 
fellowman. As long as we keep the professional and the 
liberal in air-tight compartments, separated from each other, 
as we are prone to do in our college life, we shall not 
accomplish the preparation of men for their work as men 
in the body politic which they are to enter. To send forth 
men consciously related to the real work of the world— 
that is a proper function of the American college. 





II. Charles A. Richmond, President, Union College 

I agree with Dr. Brown entirely in his estimate of the 
average industry of the college youth; I am reminded of 
Mr. Dooley’s description of the way a young man enters 
college. He says the President receives a young man in a 
Turkish room, and offers him a cigarette, and he says to 
him, “Now, my young friend, which of these illigant sub- 
jects will ye have studied for ye by one of our compytint 
professors ?” 

I can find only one point of disagreement—I am afraid 
I shall have to twist what he actually said, to make a dis- 
agreement out of it, but that is perfectly legitimate when 
one man follows another, and the first man does not have 
a chance to retort. He said something about the alleged 
difference between the professional and the liberal studies, 
intimating that there was no difference. Well, I think there 
is a difference. I won’t go into it at any length, because I 
do not want to strain your intellect too far. But to my 
mind, the professional training implies a certain definite 
specialization. That is a perfectly sound proposition. And 
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there are some types of specialization that can hardly be 
called liberal. 

I was reminded of this by an incident that happened 
to me some time ago. There was a young man who came 
to play tennis with my children, and I said to him: “Do 
you gu to college?’ He said: “Yes, I am in my last 
year ;’ and I said, “Where do you go?” He told me. I 
said, “Are you taking any special course there?” He said, 
yes, he was. I said, “Are you preparing for any special 
business or profession?” He said, “Yes, I am preparing 
to succeed my father in business.” I said, “Well, is the 
course you are taking preparing you for that?” He said 
he thought it would. I asked him what his father’s busi- 
ness was, and he said he was a manufacturer of nursing 
bottles ! 

Now, that can hardly be called a liberal education. I 
present that proposition to you, ladies and gentlemen, who 
are accustomed to the processes of logic, and ask you if 
you do not agree with me. 

The contribution of American Colleges to Education 
could be shown in a single sentence. The inscription in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral is to the effect that if you want to know 
anything about Sir Christopher Wren, look about you. So 
I say if you want to know the contribution of American 
colleges to American life—look about you. These are her 
jewels. You are all in “Who’s Who,” and they say “Who’s 
Who” represents the very incrustation of jewelry. 

They tell me there are 10,000 names in there. They 
are growing more numerous every year. Of course, that 
means an edition of 10,000; if they put 12,000 in, they 
would have an edition of 12,000—six dollars a copy. Well, 
they say out of that 10,000, 6,000 and over are graduates of 
some college. They say 65 per cent of the Congressmen 
are college graduates, but that ought not to count against 
them. Every family has its skeleton, but there are some 
Congressmen that are not college graduates. My own 
Congressman is a dentist. He defeated a college graduate. 

But, seriously, I suppose it is perfectly true that the 
men who are the leaders in American life, not only in 
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thought but in action, are, as a rule, the college men. That 
is not claiming any more than is due to the colleges. 

But it is “put up”’—if I may use a good, sharp, under- 
graduate expression—it is “put up” to the colleges to see 
that the men they are sending out are superior men. We 
sometimes have to doubt that. The other night I was pres- 
ent at a football smoker where they were rejoicing over a 
championship. It did not happen to be Union—we are very 
far from championships this year. There were, perhaps, 
four or five hundred present, old grads, lawyers, clergy- 
men, men of distinction from all over the country, and they 
got the particular football hero up on the platform. He 
swaggered up, knocking the ash off his cigar, perfectly 
comfortable in the presence of those venerable seniors of 
his, and the substance of his speech was, “We won. We 
were not afraid of nobody. We were not afraid of Yale. 
We were not afraid of Harvard, God, nobody,” and they all 
said, “Well, that’s a great fellow.” I could not help asking 
myself, Is this the perfect flower of American Education? 

It would probably have been so in almost any univer- 
sity, and we must not take it too seriously ; but I sometimes 
think the difference in standards between the college grad- 
uate and the man who is not a college graduate, is not very 
obvious, certainly it is not as clear as it ought to be. A 
good many of our college graduates have never got above 
the jazz stage in music, dress, manners, conversation, or 
anything else. 

I sometimes wonder whether what we have been doing 
has not been playing up to numbers instead of to quality. 

We seem to have an idea that if we are going to do a 
thing, if we do it to a great many people, we have done it 
so much the better. Of course, that is not so. 

You know, Lincoln said God must love common people, 
he made so many of them. But once in a while he likes to 
make a masterpiece, and then he makes an Abraham Lin- 
coln, and so far as value to the world goes, Abraham Lin- 
coln was worth a good many millions of inferior people. 

There are some psychologists who say, some pseudo- 
psychologists, that there is only a certain amount of brains 
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in the world at any given time, and if you have one or two 
geniuses, all the rest have got to be bone-heads. Well, if 
that is so, I am prepared to have it that way, even if I 
should be one of the bone-heads. I am willing to sacrifice 
my small modicum of brains, in order to make a genius. 

You know, Oxford had a certain aim. They said they 
aimed to turn out gentlemen—even though they expelled 
them. If American colleges could make that contribution 
to American life, they would do a very fine thing, and 
something they have not always done. 

I have another thought, or something that I think is 
a thought, and it is this: It is the business of the colleges 
to see that the kind of education they stand for is really the 
best kind of education. Now, when you try to define the 
word “education,” you are dealing with a very slippery 
word. It is like the word “democracy.” When you try to 
define education, you have got hold of a very difficult 
problem. Some people think it is a great deal better not 
to have any. You remember what Lockhart said about 
Scott—that he enjoyed the inestimable advantage of a 
neglected education. I have been reading Trevelyn’s Life 
of Charles James Fox. His father had a theory of educa- 
tion. When Charles James Fox was fourteen years old, he 
took him out of Eton. He took him over to Paris, and 
plunged him into every dissipation he could think of. He 
gave him pocketfuls of guineas every night to put on the 
gaming tables, and he was so successful in that intensive 
system of education that in three months he is said to have 
returned to England a finished rake. He went to Eton after 
that, and corrupted Eton so that they felt the evil results 
of it for years. Strangely enough, in the end, he became 
the most eminent statesman England has produced, and 
one of the best friends America has ever had. But I should 
not advise you to accept that as a correct theory of educa- 
tion. 

You have, on the other hand, Henry Adams, who was 
brought up in the nurture and admonition of Harvard, and 
of the Adams family. He said he never did get an educa- 
tion. But any man who could write “San Michel” and 
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“Chartres Cathedrals” certainly has a very fair imitation 
of an education. 

I was interested in reading an article about the town 
of Erkatinburg, where they murdered the Czar and his fam- 
ily. They have made that place a sort of center of educa- 
tion, and their education consists in teaching the children 
to hate everything that is outside of the proletariat. They 
particularly specify white collars, clean finger nails and— 
God. They think if they hate those hard enough, they will 
be educated. There is no end to these false notions of 
education. 

One of the things we have to avoid is the danger of 
losing ourselves in the technique of the profession. We 
sometimes think that if we master the method we have 
mastered the whole thing. There are plenty of men who 
know everything about the mechanism of the machine, 
about the profession—except what it is for. The point we 
want to have in mind all the time is, what this thing is all 
about ; what it is for. 

We take these boys into college, and we keep them 
as long as we can, and we teach them all we can, and we 
guide them the best we can, and we bring them to the 
promised land of their intellectual inheritance, and then 
what do we expect to see them do? Do we expect them to go 
across the Jordan, into the land of Canaan, and there begin 
to gorge themselves on the grapes of Eschol? You will 
remember in the Sunday School books you had pictures of 
two men carrying a bunch of grapes. The Bible says it 
took two men to carry a bunch of grapes. I do not know 
about it. I suppose we ought to believe it, but they do not 
grow that way nowadays. Any way, that seems to be the 
idea of some of these, what the schoolmaster in the White 
House might call pigmyminded pedagogs, who seem to 
think the end of education is to enable their students to 
get a good, juicy job. 

I won’t attempt to define education, but I will present 
this proposition. I think you will agree to it. Education 
is certainly not anything like that. And if we begin to go 
wrong by getting what may fairly be called the commer- 
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cial spirit into our profession, that is to say, if we ourselves 
begin to think too much in terms of the rewards, we will 
inevitably carry that spirit into our class-rooms, and into 
our institutions, and it will inevitably react upon the stu- 
dents that come under us. If we do that, we shall be losing 
the finest thing in our profession. 

There is a traditional rhyme that I used to hear my 
old Scotch father recite many times to my delight. I did 
not understand it at the time, but I have pondered over it 
a good deal. It is current in the part of Scotland where he 
was born. It runs like this: 


“On Tintock Top there is a mist, 
And in the mist there is a kist, 
And in the kist there is a cup, 

And in the cup there is a drop. 
Tak’ up the cup and sup the drop, 
And leave the cup on Tintock Top.” 


Tintock is a little peak in Lanarkshire. It rises ab- 
ruptly out of the plain. Usually about its crest there hangs 


a Scotch mist, and what that nameless shepherd years ago 
was trying to express in that rhyme, carried down from 
generation to generation, was the quest for knowledge, that 
so many of those humble Scotch folk followed with as keen 
a zest as ever knight of King Arthur sought the Holy Grail. 
There on the top of that little peak, hidden in the mist 
somewhere, was that precious distillation, only to be reached 
by a hard climb, and by a very careful search. And then, 
after the disciple had found it, he took that sacred cup, 
with all the holy fervor of a neophite taking his first Com- 
munion. And then he replaced the cup, so that the Celestial 
distillation might fill the cup once more for the next comer. 
Then he turns and goes down the mountain, and there 
at the foot of the mountain he sees a vision of human need, 
just as the Disciples came down from the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, and saw the outstretched hands of the demoniac 
boy, and then under the inspiration of that wisdom which 
he received’ there in the heart of the mist, he feels the im- 
pulse within him to try to do what he can to cast out these 
devils of passion and of ignorance, he feels called to be an 
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apostle of health, and an apostle of sanity and of enlight- 
enment. That is what it meant. 

It seems to me to express very beautifully the spirit of 
education. I know it will be very easy to parody all this, 
because when the Scotchman seeks a drop, it is not usually 
that kind of a drop. I realize that. 

But, after all, it seems to me that that or some such 
thing as that, represents the spirit of the teacher. All the 
great teachers who have had a great and beautiful influence 
on the world have been men who have had some such spirit 
as this. They have been men who have found somewhere 
that Celestial drop of wisdom. 

I am reminded of an incident in the life of Jesus, which 
we might well ponder over many times. It is the incident 
where the people followed him into the wilderness. And 
we read “When he looked on the multitudes he was moved 
with compassion, because they were a sheep having no 
shepherd.” And then what did he do? He began to teach 
them many; things. And notice what he taught them. He 
was a carpenter, but he did not start a school of carpentry. 
He did not start to teach vocational things at all. He began 
to teach principles. He taught them temperance, self-mas- 
tery, and brotherly love. He taught them in such words 
as “Blessed are the meek,” “Blessed are the pure in heart,” 
“Blessed are the peace-makers,” “Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness,” and “He that would 
be great among you, let him be the servant of all.” 

That is very significant language. He believed in edu- 
cation. He would have had no quarrel with the search for 
truth, with modern science. But somehow you feel that in 
every word He spoke, in every doctrine He uttered, He 
opposed himself to the philosophy that would make com- 
fort the end of life; He did not set before men an ideal of 
satisfaction in the lower sense, of prosperity—He did not 
set before them the getting of some tangible reward as the 
end of it all. He saw as clearly as anybody could see that 
prosperity in any high degree, whether in a man or in a 
nation, depends upon character. And so He undertook 
to build up character. We say that a thousand times— 
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that the building up of character is very nearly the 
whole story, and so it is. Really it is the recipe for success, 
nine times out of ten. Yesterday I was talking to the head 
of an industry in Boston employing 13,000 men. I asked 
him whether a man with character and health, even if he 
only knew a little, was pretty nearly always sure of a job. 
He said: “Pretty nearly always. The men who failed in 
their jobs were usually weak in character.” 

It comes back, then, to what we say over and over 
again, that the end of our work is the building of character. 
Of course it is. I suppose at the beginning of this year we 
have all tried to take a larger view of things, and I suppose 
we have all felt the fearful magnitude of the task that faces 
any man who is trying to take his share in the work of 
reconstruction, as we call it. This immeasurable quantity 
of human misery, of human hate, of the evil things in hu- 
man life that have been cast up to the surface by this war, 
they are so overwhelming that even a brave soul might feel 
daunted by the sight of it. But to us it must not be so. 
We know very well that our contribution is only a small 
contribution. But the man who is in a profession like ours 
will feel himself respond to that call, as a man responds to 
a fine challenge. 

And let me say to you, it is not going to be done merely 
by an.improvement in methods. It is not going to be done 
by measures at all. It is going to be done by men. And it 
is not going to be done by the mass of men. It is going 
to be done by the select few ; for it seems to be the law that 
whenever great and fine results come to the many, it is be- 
cause of the self-sacrifice of the few. That is to say, 
some kind of a Cross has always got to be the symbol of 
human improvement. Because a comparatively few in the 
world have been willing to do more than their share, and 
willing to take more than their weight of the burdens, 
and of the work and the worry; willing to put more into 
life than they take out, willing to take less rewards than 
the others, willing to set a higher standard than the others, 
willing to try to live among high thoughts when others 
have been living among low thoughts—it is because a com- 
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paratively few men in the world have been willing to do 
these things that the great mass of human life has been all 
thru the centuries lifted foot by foot to higher levels. 

There is no profession where there is a larger pro- 
portion of such men than there is in this profession in which 
we have the honor to serve. I am proud to be a member of 
such a profession. It is not in a spirit of self-righteousness 
we say these things. We thank God that He has given us 
a profession where this is the beginning and end of it all; 
a profession where a man cannot begin to live and to be 
successful unless he has a good measure of this spirit. We 
thank God there is such a thing, and that he has called us 
to work in such a profession. 

There is an article in this month’s Contemporary Re- 
view, entitled, “The Principle of Aristocracy.” It is not 
the aristocracy of birth or of money or of knowledge. It 
is an aristocracy of noblesse oblige. Only as we possess 
this spirit can the American Colleges make their true con- 
tribution to American education and to American life. 


III. Mary Emma Woolley, President, Mount Holyoke 
College. 


I stand before you as the most illustrious example in 
the room this evening of a person upon whom greatness 
has been thrust, partly because I am a woman—lI cannot 
claim an alibi—and partly because I am a New Englander, 
and I cannot claim an alibi there, for I have been a New 
Englander from Colonial days—although not exactly liter- 
ally. A good many years ago when I was younger, and 
more foolish perhaps than I am today, I joined the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, not that the joining was a 
sign of foolishness. In looking up my rights and privi- 
leges therefor, I discovered—as most American families 
have discovered—that we came from the time of William 
the Conqueror; whereupon my small brother went to school 
the next morning and made the rather startling announce- 
ment that we were heirlooms from the time of William the 
Conqueror. 
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Many times, I suppose, the Presidents of Women’s 
Colleges feel the responsibility of all womankind resting 
upon their shoulders, when they arise to speak in public 
upon the stage. It is the first time that I have felt the 
responsibility of all New England resting upon my shoulders. 
It is quite enough to feel the responsibility even of Massa- 
chusetts. A number of years ago I was so happy as to be 
one of a group of people who went to the Southern Educa- 
tion Conference, one day entertained at Charlottsville. One 
of the members of the party, a well known woman from the 
town of Cambridge, Massachusetts, was asked by her 
hostess, “Are you from New York?” And she very 
modestly—modesty is a characteristic of Massachusetts, 
you know—she very modestly answered: “No, I am not 
from New York; I am from a rather small town in Massa- 
chusetts called Cambridge.” Whereupon the good lady 
said in a commiserating way: “Oh well, my dear, you must 
not feel at all bad if you do come from a small town; you 
must remember that Massachusetts is a mighty big state.” 
I come to bring greetings from the “mighty big state,” 
which numbers among its towns the small town of 
Cambridge. : 

Last year, I had the pleasure of being with this Asso- 
ciation at its meeting in Chicago and I was much im- 
pressed then by the inspiration of the gathering. We 
ought to feel more inspiration this year, both from looking 
backward and from looking forward. We have heard a 
great deal about the Pilgrims within these last months; so 
much that some of us when we have been obliged to speak 
about them, have had to search far and wide, frequently 
without success, to find a new thought or what passes for 
a thought, as President Richmond has so aptly expressed 
it. Nevertheless I venture to remind you that the em- 
phasis which the Pilgrims and the Puritans placed upon 
education should be an inspiration to us. Within about 
fifteen years this country and the part of the country 
known as New England will be celebrating the 300th anni- 
versary of the founding of Harvard, the first college. 
Fifteen years after that little band of English people had 
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landed in Plymouth, the Puritans in and about Boston 
started an institution of higher education. 

Even more, it seems to me we should find inspiration 
in looking forward. Every year for the last six or seven 
years, we have faced staggering problems and I think you 
will agree with me that in no one of those years since the 
fateful 1914 have we faced a time more fraught with per- 
plexities, and things to conquer, than today. I have been 
indulging in a perfect orgy of meetings in New York this 
week and I have been impressed anew with the significance 
of these meetings—this afternoon the National Founda- 
tion for Health, established by women; yesterday, the Na- 
tional Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association. 
At that meeting we had two representatives from Italy 
and France, to tell us something of the accomplishment of 
that great organization under most difficult conditions. The 
thought of the contribution which we are able to make 
through college training, not only to America, but to the 
world, ought to be an inspiration. 

What is our contribution? For my answer, my thought 
has gone back to a story which I heard President Andrews 
of Brown tell of an incident that occurred when he was 
Professor of History at Cornell University. The United 
Granges of New York State visited Cornell during vacation 
and the faculties and committees did everything possible to 
make the visit an interesting one. Doctor Andrews had been 
with a little group of farmers to the laboratories and libraries 
and classrooms, and after spending several hours in this tour 
of investigation, one of the farmers asked with a perplexed 
expression, “But where is the college?” After all, the 
college consists not in buildings or equipment, but in the 
life which goes out from it to the world. Our contribution 
is in the output, the young men and young women whom 
we are sending from our doors, to have a part in this 
tangled world; to help knit up again that intricate web 
called civilization. 

The conception of the mission of the college places a 
great responsibility upon our shoulders. May I turn again 
to a remarx of Doctor Andrews’—his students never forgot 
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what he said, for some strange reason. “With all our in- 
creased equipment, our finer buildings, our larger plants, our 
more intricate organization—are we producing an output 
commensurate with the increase in other lines?” It be- 
hooves us to stop and think in this time of great need, 
whether the output is commensurate with what we are put- 
ting in, commensurate with the need of the world. 

To go one step further—what is the first essential in 
the shaping of that output? Not the buildings, not the 
equipment, of course we all know that—but the faculty. And 
may I say here that I think it is well that we stop to con- 
sider teday whether in our zeal for material things, we have 
not been putting a wrong emphasis upon our college facul- 
ties. President MacCracken, in an article in this month’s 
ATLANTIC, discusses at length what I have in mind. 
Teaching is the greatest profession in the world. We must 
give to the young people of today, who will fill our college 
chairs tomorrow—if they will—an ideal of its dignity, its 
worth and supreme importance to the future, not only of 
America, but of the world. 

We do have to work for the material things, alas. I 
think every college president in this room will second the 
“alas,” because it takes time and strength and energy and 
thought and devotion, which ought to be going into the 
end for which we are working, and not into the means to 
accomplish the end. But let us not forget that the real 
thing consists in the human values, the students and the 
faculty. We must make the public realize that men and 
women who are dealing, not in material things, but in the 
things of the spirit, are performing a service of incalculable 
value for the world. 

My message tonight is a message of congratulation, 
congratulation that we have the inspiration of the back- 
ward look, and also that we have the inspiration of the 
forward look, to that which is difficult, but worth the 
doing. The greater the difficulty, the greater the inspira- 
tion. And we must not forget that our real contribution lies 
in the human personalities of the student and of the teacher.” 
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IV. James R. Angell, President, The Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, New York City. 

It is a very great pleasure on this first occasion where 
I have appeared in my capacity of reformed college pro- 
fessor, to address a college gathering. I feel a little like 
Daniel in the lion’s den, for I notice in the audience a 
number of hungry faces that I have had the pleasure of 
welcoming in my office during the last few days. I have 
enjoyed very greatly, from one point of view, meeting the 
College President as it were “at the other end of the tele- 
scope.” For twenty-five years, I have gone into his office 
to ask um for things. Now, I find him sometimes coming 
into my office to ask ME for things; but I find he sings 
exactly the same song that he did before—that he is broke. 

Well, be that as it may. I have not as yet lost my 
very personal sense of interest in educational problems; 
and I feel very much more at home in a gathering of this 
character than I do in some gatherings in which I have 
recently found myself. 

I have felt a good deal relieved by the latitude in 
which my predecessors on the program have indulged them- 
selves, in their adherence to the alleged topic of the evening. 
As is usually the case, the one woman on the program was 
more conscientious than the males, and stuck much more 
closely to her text than did they. I shall venture, however, 
to follow my kind and the very few observations which I 
have to make will be brought into the subject of the even- 
ing only by some stretch of your courtesy and imagination, 
upon both of which I know I can depend. The three or 
four things that I have in mind to say are things which 
have been brought home to me with very great vividness 
during the few months of experience in my new duties in 
conversations with heads of colleges and universities from 
all parts of the country. The impressions have grown in 
vividness, as time has gone on, and I venture to pass on 
two or three of them to you for whatever they are worth. 
They are trite enough’ in their essence, but when you meet 
them day by day, and, as I have said, from all parts of the 
country, their cumulative force is very great. 
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The first point I wish to mention is this: I have been 
very much impressed in dealing with the questions which 
have been put before me, with the extent to which the 
average American College has not faced the problem of 
a limitation of its own numbers. Now, there are some in- 
stitutions which, of course, have for a long time recognized 
clearly that they could only do the best type of work for a 
certain definite number of students. That obligation has 
frequently been based upon mere physical limitations. The 
dormitory space was not adequate to take in more than a 
certain number and they were obliged to house all their own 
students. Such institutions perhaps deserve no very great 
credit for their course in such limitation of their num- 
bers. Others have done it because they felt that with their 
present personnel and equipment, they could not properly 
instruct a larger number of students, and they were un- 
willing to transgress the line at which they were confident 
that they could give a high grade of instruction. But in the 
great mass of cases there has apparently been no recogni- 
tion of any such obligation, or there has been the frank 
ambition to expand indefinitely ; or, finally, there has been 
no thought about the matter at all. 

I wish to urge that, however it may be, with tax-sup- 
ported institutions, where a certain obligation exists to ac- 
cept every young person who comes with the qualifications 
that the state has established, the institution on a private 
foundation has a very serious moral question to settle with 
itself when it accepts students beyond the point at which it 
can really give them what it pretends to give. This policy 
is frequently found combined with a constant financial de- 
ficit, which seems, indeed, to be the chief article of diet in 
some of our colleges. I find it difficult to understand how, 
year after year, a college can be willing to face an invar- 
iable deficit, and go before its public with that type of pro- 
gram if it can avoid it. I do not for a moment wish to be 
forgetful of the obligation which some colleges owe to 
a constituency which they may not be able altogether to 
control; nor would I be forgetful of the fact that there is 
a danger in anything which, even though it be not in fact 
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the case, looks like stagnation. I quite understand that; 
but I am also quite persuaded that we have come to the 
time in this country when it is one of the very great 
obligations resting on the leaders of education, like you 
men and women gathered here tonight, responsible for par- 
ticular educational enterprises, to make it clear to your 
communities, to your constituents, that your first obliga- 
tion is to do, on the very highest level that you can, for the 
number of students that you can properly handle, the task 
which you have undertaken to do; and not to move forward 
quantitatively, not to try to handle a bigger number, until 
you have in hand the resources to do so on exactly the same 
high level. 

I will not say that there may not be exceptions, but in 
general I believe that, that is pretty sound doctrine. A 
good many of you I know agree with me, because a good 
many of you are running your institutions on that princi- 
ple; but a good many of you are not. The fact that you 
have suddenly dropped upon you on a September or 
October day, more students than you ever had before and 
more than you can possibly take care of creates a grave 
temptation. To yield to it involves serious dangers. It 
generally means securing inferior emergency instructors ; 
it means over-loading your faculty ; it means over-crowding 
your laboratories; it may mean stretching the budget to pay 
more men than you have money for, all results which breed 
trouble and undermine efficiency, both in your faculty and 
your student body. 

Allow me to pass to another point. All over the coun- 
try, from Washington to Florida, and from Southern Cali- 
fornia to Maine, literally the same story comes into my 
office, and with very, very few exceptions—“we are crowded 
beyond all possibility of handling the students that come to 
us. We must have more money; we must have a new 
chemical laboratory ; we must have three new dormitories ; 
we must double the size of our library ; we must do this or 
that other thing, otherwise we can not accommodate these 
young people. We can not turn away 150 or whatever the 
number is, and the numbers are very large. What can we 
do?” 
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The answer, of course, to these questions at first, seems 
to involve a flat contradiction of the proposition that I just 
framed on the other point, to-wit, the wisdom of restricting 
numbers. If we do not take these young people who come 
to us, say the executives, what is going to happen? You 
can hardly deny them a college education, if they have 
asked for it and deserve it. Are you going to send them 
to some of the big and already over-crowded institutions ; 
or are you going to send them to some institution where 
they will receive an inferior education?—what ARE you 
going to do about it? Many of the colleges on private 
foundations have undoubtedly been very greatly embarrassed 
in this manner, although nothing like so seriously embar- 
rassed as the state institutions. Some of the latter have 
been absolutely flat on their backs. 

I think the reply to this entire question, so far as there 
is a reply, is that while the crisis is at the moment un- 
doubtedly grave, our real job is the education of our con- 
stituents to the fact that we literally have not at the 
present time in this country adequate educational resources 
to take care of the young people who are knocking at the 
doors of the colleges. That is the actual fact, and the 
public really does not understand it. Moreover, the public 
imagines that every new student who comes to an institu- 
tion is an asset, not only educationally and morally, but 
financially. You gentlemen know that frequently this is 
not true at all. He is often a liability, and the more there 
is of him the more liable you are. The public is not 
generally aware of the fact that a student’s tuition does 
not ordinarily pay what it costs to teach him. The more 
students you have, the more prosperous the public sup- 
poses you are. 

You know, of course, how very much more serious the 
condition is in secondary education, particularly in our big 
cities, where literally there are thousands of children who 
are getting only a shadow of the education which they are 
supposed to receive, because the facilities are inadequate to 
take care of them, but the colleges are in much the same > 
position, and it certainly is part of our job to make that 
situation perfectly clear to our public. 
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At the present moment the college is booming in the 
public mind, and every young person who can get there is 
trying to do it. That is going to continue, and probably 
increase: The moral of that fact is perfectly clear, not 
only that the present conditions have to be met, but that . 
you have to plan for a very much more serious condition 
in the near future. You need not only more teachers, 
more buildings and more equipment, but you must pay 
your present staff higher salaries, for you cannot do high 
grade work without high grade men and such men cost 
money. You have to train the public to understand that 
if a democracy wants higher education for anything like 
all of its people [and they are increasingly demanding it], 
you must greatly augment the resources which at the present 
time are available. 

How then can I reconcile the two propositions which 
I seem to have propounded first, that it is, in my judgment, 
an obligation on most of our colleges to sef for themselves 
a limit on the number of students which they will under- 
take to handle in any given period of time, e.g. a decade; 
and, second, that there is a demand for a vastly greater 
amount of accommodation in colleges than the present re- 
sources can care for. Well, I do not suppose there is any 
single answer to this question: If there be such, I do not 
know what it is. Enlarge the institutions? Yes, un- 
doubtedly ; that is part of it. Create new ones? Yes, in 
some parts of the country, undoubtedly. There are some 
portions of the country in which they are very much needed. 
Build up colleges on the basis of our high schools using 
the junior college principle? Yes, in some parts of the 
country undoubtedly this is a sensible and rational thing to 
do. It will take time to do it, but it can be done. Shall 
we go on enlarging our great universities, already so flooded 
with students, that it makes your head swim to go into 
them? Possibly; but we have certainly got to split them 
up in some fashion. If they are not going to be mere bee- 
hives, if they are really to be human establishments at all, 
we have got to do something to disintegrate these great 
masses of students in some of the bigger institutions. I 
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am only sure of one thing and that I have already said, 
i.e., that we have to educate our public to the recognition 
of the fact, that if it is a good thing in a democracy that 
higher education should be as widely disseminated as pos- 
sible, then democracy has got to pay the price for it, and 
to pay far more than it has paid up to this time. 

There are some people, among them very, successful 
individuals, who do not think that every young person 
who wants it ought to have a college education. My feel- 
ing about this is that if we had a sound principle of edu- 
cational selection by which the fit could be kept in college 
and the unfit kept out, I would be willing to take a chance 
on it, and say that only the fit should, as a matter of fact, 
have it; but at the present time, we have not the selective 
agencies. There are colleges filled with young people who 
are languidly assimilating some semblance of intelligence 
and showing absolutely no sign of permanent infection, and 
in other institutions there are young people who are eagerly 
struggling to get the same thing. As long as that situation 
exists, and we have not any adequate principle of selec- 
tion, I would rather take the chance of letting in all who 
wish to come, and assume that in the long run, in a democ- 
racy like our own, we shall in this way get a better result, 
because if you do not, it will mean almost entirely an 
economic selection, and that I believe to be most unwise. 

My third point is very brief. I have been much im- 
pressed as I have met these men from all parts of the 
country, with the great variety of educational enterprises 
that are going forward and with the very great value of 
that mere fact of variety—the richness of educational ex- 
perience, which comes from aiming at different ideals, and 
doing things in different ways. I should feel it most dis- 
astrous in the present condition of American life and edu- 
cation that we should be in the slightest danger of running 
into purely stereotyped forms of educational organization. 
We are in a period in which we can not too genuinely wel- 
come any sincere, intelligent, experimentation. We all are 
cognizant of the limitations and short-comings of what we 
are trying to do in our several institutions; but we know 
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that each of these institutions has a characteristic life of 
its own; that each gives something of peculiar value to its 
students, which no other institution gives in just the same 
way; and it is perfectly clear to me, as I meet and talk 
with these men who are trying to do different sorts of 
things, and in different ways, that, in the long run, the 
country is going to be immensely profited by having a 
great variety of substantial, sincere educational experi- 
mentation. In education, as well as in nature, variety is of 
enormous advantage, in order that we may have a wide area 
over which the principles of natural selection may operate ' 
and may try out what, in a democracy of our kind, are 
really the most useful types of educational organization. 

If I may recapitulate briefly then, I have urged three 
considerations: first, that there is a certain obligation rest- 
ing on the ordinary college to lay out for a definite period of 
time, a program which it will not expand until it is able to 
make that expansion in a thoroly substantial way ; secondly, 
that it ought to train its own constituents in so far as 
possible to an understanding of the fact that the problem 


of higher education in a democracy at the present time is 
one that requires resources the like of which we have not 
yet begun to appreciate; and finally, in the solving of that 
problem, we need a great variety of institutions and a 
great variety of experiments; and it is obligatory on us to 
be open-minded and to encourage any sincere, intelligent, 
educational experiment. 
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THE PURPOSES AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH FUND 


Max Farrand, General Director 


The Commonwealth Fund was organized in October, 
1918, under the Membership Corporations Law of the 
State of New York, and had its inception in the offer of 
a gift from Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness of securities of 
an approximate value of ten million dollars. One year 
later Mrs. Harkness made another gift of securities to 
the amount of something over six million dollars, and 
The Commonwealth Fund thereby has an income of 
approximately one million dollars per year. 

One of the excellent features of the Articles of In- 
corporation is that the only restriction upon the use 
of the income and, if the Directors see fit, of the prin- 
cipal, is that they should be devoted “to charitable 
purposes.” So far as their purposes may be interpreted 
from their acts in the course of two years, the Directors 
of The Commonwealth Fund are not intending to confine 
themselves to any one line of activity. They are not 
inclined to enter the field of medicine and public health 
upon any comprehensive scale, perhaps because that field 
is already occupied, but this has not prevented their 
making minor gifts for specific purposes. In the field of 
education, possibly because they were immediately con- 
fronted with appeals which would have absorbed not only 
the income but all of the principal as well, the Directors 
have not made grants to educational institutions either 
for running expenses or for endowments, even of par- 
ticular lines of work. Apparently in the belief that 
experimentation and demonstration are lines of activity 
for which philanthropic foundations are peculiarly fitted, 
the Directors have granted $100,000 for the current year, 
and have reserved a similar amount annually for a period 
of four years following, to be used for the encouragement 
of educational research. This is in the nature of an 
experiment, and an Educational Research Committee has 
been formed for the administration of these funds. In 
a similar way, a grant and reservations of $50,000 a year 
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for a period of three years has been made for the pur- 
pose of encouraging legal research. A grant of $75,000 
was made to the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation to enable it to make an adequate survey of rural 
education in the State. 

In the field of social work, several grants have been 
made, and it has been found that these grants were 
tending—partly consciously and partly unconsciously— 
in the direction of child welfare. The Directors are, 
accordingly, investigating this field with the possibility 
of entering it upon a more extensive scale, and with a 
well devised program. 

It is a fundamental principle of philanthropic foun- 
dations that their activities should turn in the direction 
of prevention rather than in the granting of mere relief, 
but, pending the adoption of definite policies and activ- 
ities, the Directors of The Commonwealth Fund very 
wisely, in my opinion, decided that they would disregard 
this fundamental principle, and would grant relief in 
cases where the emergency seemed to warrant it, that 
is, they would not allow surplus funds to accumulate. 
Two large grants have been made in this direction, that 
is, large from the extent of our income. One of these 
was for the relief of the Armenian children, and the 
other for the relief of the intellectual classes in Central 
and Eastern Europe. These grants have accomplished 
so much that there is no reason for regretting the 
decision. 
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TYPES OF JUNIOR COLLEGES AND THEIR 
RELATION TO SENIOR COLLEGES 


David Mackenzie, Dean, Detroit Junior College; 
President, The American Association of Junior 
Colleges. 

Plato was the first to voice the idea that all educa- 
tion is a continuous process, which comprehending the 
whole of life must continue thru life. Altho I know how 
discredited he is in these times and realize that much 
of his educational theory is wholly inapplicable to present 
day conditions, I venture to quote him because his truth 
is the basis of all sound educational theory and practice; 
but especially do I quote this precept because in it lies 
an explanation of the growth and success of the junior 
college movement. In spite of the many encouraging 
attempts of the last two decades at reorganization and 
improvement in all educational fields, attention still is 
most often directed to particular units in the system or 
to the development of certain types of schools and col- 
leges. Education is not generally viewed as a whole, 
as an organic process in growth and unfoldment, and 
consequently there is a lack of complete integration and 
articulation of the parts. Current educational literature 
is characterized by a particularization indicative of the 
differentiation and isolation that exist among the various 
groups; and in practice we find academic exclusiveness 
and superciliousness. The liberal and vocational camps, 
while not showing the same hostility toward each other 
as in the past, have about the same estimate of each other 
as the Jews and Samaritans of old. The gap between 
elementary and high schools is not yet removed; and 
altho some of the barriers between secondary schools 
and colleges have been lowered, in séme places even removed, 
such changes in my judgment are not fundamental and 
are even of doubtful value. The serious point is that 
there is still misunderstanding on the part of most of 
us as to the conditions under which other groups of 
teachers are working and misapprehension of the aims 
toward which they are striving. 
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The secondary school, because of its position as a 
connecting link between the elementary school and the 
college has been the one to suffer most from the strain 
placed upon it by the new conceptions introduced into 
elementary education on the one hand and by the in- 
creased quantitative demands of the colleges on the other. 
Furthermore in its effort to function in the double 
capacity of a preparatory school for the minority and a 
finishing school for the majority, it has been attempting 
the difficult feat of riding two horses at the same time. 
The situation is especially serious in the case of the 
public high schools. In the populous and rapidly. grow- 
ing centers the influx in numbers, the insufficiency in 
early training and the frequent lack of cultural back- 
ground among the pupils has made it impossible for 
these schools to maintain their earlier uniform scholastic 
standards. The adoption of a double standard, quanti- 
tative and qualitative, adopted by all high schools that 
have continued to’ satisfy college entrance requirements, 
is at best but a temporizing expedient; neither will a 
complete modification and reorganization of the present 
secondary curriculum solve the problem. There is re- 
quired such a readjustment as will extend and coordinate 
the training period of the adolescent. We have reached 
down into the elementary school, from which two grades 
have been taken; and now we are demanding of the 
college that it also relinquish to our educational control 
two of its grades. 

The junior college and the junior high school are 
therefore developments of the same educational move- 
ment, viz., the effort to unify into one complete whole 
the entire educational process of the adolescent. There 
can be no question as to the validity and feasibility of 
this idea of a unified eight year preparatory or prepro- 
fessional curriculum ; our only wonder is as to the length 
of time required for our conversion to it. Surely it has 
had long confirmation in England, both in her old 
established public schools and also in her newer secon- 
dary schools, as well as in the lycee and the gymnasium 
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of the continent. Just as abroad these schools are 
divided into a lower school for the younger adolescents 
and a higher school for the older group, so in our country 
the idea seems to be crystalizing into the organization of 
junior high schools for the former and a combination of 
senior high school and college for the latter. The ideal 
would be realized, in my judgment, if while under one 
administrative head, the four lower grades, i. e., the 
seventh to the tenth inclusive, were housed together and 
known as the intermediate school; while the four higher 
grades were grouped together and known by almost any 
appropriate name, provided it did not contain either 
word, junior or college. While the matter of name is 
perhaps a trivial consideration, the word college savors 
a little of the American vice of pretentiousness, and 
there is the further objection of taking it from its 
accepted connotation as a divisional part of a university. 
The word junior, as applied to both high school and 
college, is unfortunate, because in the mind of all 
adolescents there is in it the implication of inferiority. 
So perhaps we shall continue to use the name until some 
inventive word genius coins a term that will meet with 
general approval and acceptance. In practice, the ideal 
is never achieved and during the years of experimentation 
various groupings may well be tried. We are therefore 
likely to find junior colleges that consist of two collegiate 
years only, entirely segregated from the high school; and 
others, probably the more numerous, a combination of 
the two college grades and the two upper high school 
grades. 

While present interest in the junior college movement 
lies mainly in its development from and connection with the 
high school and, therefore, with that type known as the 
public junior college, all familiar with our educational his- 
tory know that there are two other types which in concep- 
tion and origin are collegiate rather than secondary, and 
these demand our first consideration. 

Although the division of the arts college into a junior 
and a senior unit, as is known to all, was the idea of one 
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of the great university administrators, its acceptance by 
other universities has been unexpectedly slow. Yet it is @ 
recognition of wide spread belief that the first two years 
of college are foundational; that they are merely intro- 
ductory to the vast field of human knowledge and endeavor ; 
and that their main purpose is to give the youth an op- 
portunity of gaining self-knowledge, self-revelation, self- 
appraisement. Such differentiation has among other ad- 
vantages, the effect of placing the senior college more nearly 
on a level with the professional schools. This will not only 
hasten its apparent trend but will perhaps induce upper- 
classmen to approach their work with a degree of serious- 
ness and a sense of reality characteristic of professional 
students. Furthermore the segregation and gradual cur- 
tailment of the lower unit will enable such an institution 
to approach the standard of a true university. So while 
the university type of junior college has served a most 
useful purpose as our model in respect to curriculum and 
scholastic standards, it may disappear since the popular de- 
mand for public junior colleges will certainly decrease, if 
not eliminate, the heavy lower-class enrollments character- 
istic of universities at the present time. 

The second variation in type among junior colleges is 
also of aristocratic descent and has dropped down from 
its high association thru economic necessity. It is in- 
digenous to the middle west and south, and for sustenance 
and support it is dependent upon the same sources that 
gave it birth, creedal and sectarian ardor, or private inter- 
ests. Unlike the university type, however, it is increasing 
numerically with great rapidity. But the problems of the 
small college have been ably discussed in this and other 
educational associations and only from one angle is their 
future a matter for present consideration. Statistics re- 
veal with what rapidity the virtual elimination of the senior 
unit in many of the small colleges is proceeding. Equally 
significant is the report of the Commissioner of Education, 
showing that approximately one-half of the six hundred 
or more institutions still maintaining a four-year curriculum 
have an income scarcely adequate for the maintenance of a 
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standard junior college. Before the bar of economic and 
social utility they have been tried and found to be wanting. 
The future classification of these institutions then is already 
a predetermined matter. 

But the institution I wish to discuss at length is not a 
duplicate of either of the preceding; it is a new and distinct 
type. It has its own method of educational approach and 
while it is a development from a lower educational level, 
it is strictly collegiate as opposed to secondary in its con- 
tent and pedagogical processes. It is not in any sense a 
graduate high school, neither does it make a pretentious 
claim to being a superior parallelism of the university 
freshman and sophomore unit. It is merely the peak of 
the public school system and while not apologetic, makes 
no ridiculous and audacious boasts of being anything more 
than it can prove itself to be. 

The establishment of a college unit in connection with 
a high school, although it may entail on each some un- 
favorable consequences, is, first of all, an exceedingly eco- 
nomic arrangement, especially during its inception and in- 
fancy. In our larger high schools the administrative and 
instructional forces, the library and laboratory facilities, the 
class-room and other accommodations of the building will 
satisfy the initial requirements of such a college and so at 
nominal expense a junior college may be developed from 
any good and sufficiently large high school. 

While there is no profound difference between upper 
high school grades and lower college classes either in the 
content of the curriculum, the method of instruction, or the 
mental attitude of the student, each year of instruction 
represents an advance over the preceding; consequently, in 
organizing a junior college, there will be inadequate provi- 
sion, if it is based on the erroneous idea that the junior 
college is without special educational problems—is merely 
an expansion of the existing high school to accommodate 
the increased enrollment. College teachers must have a 
wider knowledge and a larger preparation than has the 
average high school teacher ; the instruction to measure up 
to the greater capabilities of older students must be direc- 
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tive and suggestive rather than analytic; and the library and 
laboratories must provide facilities adequate to the special 
needs of the several departments. The official estimates of 
many of these items of expense are misleading, unless 
they are to be regarded as initial expenditures only. In 
illustration of this point I may state that although our high 
school laboratories were as well equipped as those of the 
average small college and were therefore sufficient for the 
initial needs of our junior college, they speedily required 
enlargement and increase in equipment. On our physics 
laboratory equipment we have been spending $1,000 a year 
and in chemistry and biology, several times this amount. 
These are fundamental requirements that may not be over- 
looked in the organization and development of any junior 
college worthy of the name. 

All realize that in every educational institution the 
teacher is of more importance than all else combined. And 
it is my conviction that one of the important factors in the 
success of the public junior college is the type of teacher 
that has fortunately been attracted to it. Its general policy 
has been to obtain as teachers, men and women who are 
superior in teaching ability to the instructors that in uni- 
versities are generally assigned to under-classmen. As re- 
search brings both renown to an institution and distinc- 
tion to the individual, it naturally is the goal sought by an 
ambitious young university instructor, and any gift of teach- 
ing that he might possess not only remains uncultivated, but 
is even looked upon as a hindrance in the pursuit of pro- 
fessional reputation and advancement. Under-classmen in 
the four-year colleges too rarely meet a great teacher ; often 
he is only an indifferent drill-master or at best simply an 
instructor in the literal signification of the word. The first 
qualification in all teaching is interest in the subject taught. 
Interest takes precedence over scholarship, because where 
there is genuine interest there is bound to be adequate 
scholarship. In the junior colleges we do not overrate de- 
grees, neither are we indifferent to their value. The Ph.D. 
is not an open sesame to appointment in our institutions. On 
the other hand, he who has not done as a minimum of 
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graduate work the equivalent of the requirement for a 
master’s degree, is not acceptable to us. Furthermore in 
our institution we prefer one who has university teaching 
experience in order to remove any doubt as to the scholar- 
ship of the teacher or the instruction of the student. 

Owing possibly to the great size of their classes, too 
many college instructors seem devoid of human interest. 
Small classes make possible the cultivation of a personal 
relationship, suggestive of the big brother idea of intimacy 
and helpfulness, which reduces scholastic and moral failure 
to a minimum. Is not the superficial and perfunctory interest 
shown by many college students in liberal studies merely 
their reaction to the purely academic attitude of their in- 
structors? “Surely the love of knowledge no less than that 
of riches may corrupt the soul,” to draw again from the 
wisdom of the Republic—and youth’s primal interest, if 
uncorrupted is like humanity’s, to understand life’s mystery. 
May not the apathy he frequently displays be the measure 
of the failure of his teachers to throw light upon the solu- 
tion of his deepest problems? Under-classmen are at a 
most susceptible age and need the guidance of teachers of 
the widest experience and learning; here, therefore, is the 
most flagrant error in university policy. Ambitious to ex- 
pand and increase the size of its student body, nearly 
every one is enrolling a much larger number of students 
than that for which it has proper instructional facilities, 
and, in consequence, to the incoming freshmen are assigned 
tutors, who in age, experience and general knowledge are 
superior to them only by the smallest of margins. Why, 
may I ask, should these colleges undertake a problem that 
they manifestly are unprepared to solve? Even in the 
smaller colleges scholarly interests and ambitions are so 
absorbing that they seem to despiritualize professors and 
transform their classes from living personalities into simple 
“students.” 

While the four-year colleges and universities undeni- 
ably enjoy advantages in the way of social, academic, and 
professional prestige and opportunity which make a strong 
appeal to young teachers, the junior college is not without 
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some, perhaps compensating, conditions. In the matter of 
salary a city institution can afford to be generous. But it 
is not on better salaries alone that the junior college must 
rely in making appeal for earnest teachers ; surprising as it 
may seem to some of you, there are other inducements. 
Teachers formerly connected with large colleges are im- 
pressed with the fact that the student body in junior col- 
leges is unusually serious and earnest. The partial explana- 
tion is that the majority of these students are in modest 
circumstances, are making sacrifices in order to secure an 
education, and therefore prize the opportunity more fully 
than do the wealthier students, who, sent to college at the 
expense of well-to-do parents, are more interested in the 
social side of college life than in scholastic efforts. An- 
other consideration is the independence and freedom from 
petty department control that our teachers enjoy. The 
junior college is untrammeled by traditions and precedents ; 
academic..rank and seniority have as yet gained no foot- 
ing; everything is a matter for experiment and trial; a 
teacher with enthusiasm, originality, and initiative has un- 
usual opportunity therefore of developing his teaching 
methods and impressing his ideals upon the unprejudiced 
and open-minded student body. 

As all who are graduated from high school are not of 
college caliber, and as frequently even the dullest of them 
are eager to go to college, it might be inferred that the 
absence of entrance restrictions would force us to adopt 
the wholesale dismissal practice so prevalent in large institu- 
tions that admit several times as many freshmen as they 
can properly instruct. Such, however, is not the case; 
forced withdrawals at our request are rare occurrences. 
When a student’s preparation is inadequate in a given 
subject as sometimes happens in English or mathematics, 
he can be transferred to a high school course in composi- 
tion, or algebra, which i$ an easy matter where school and 
college are in the same building. On the other hand in 
such subjects as chemistry, physics, and advanced algebra, 
in which there are always students without the necessary 
high school preparation, sections are formed for a rapid 
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survey of essential principles and facts. Then there is the 
type of student familiar to every teacher thruout the whole 
educational system, not quick in perception, not retentive 
in memory, and not keenly discriminating in his logical 
processes. He is, however, eager for knowledge, earnest 
in his efforts, and determined and persistent. By what 
right, may I ask, does the college instructor stigmatize such 
a youth as intellectually incapable, regard him as an 
academic intruder, and ruthlessly deny him the privilege of 
a higher education? In the case of such a student the time 
element is the difficulty ; the remedy is to lighten his load. 
If he is unable to carry the normal load of fifteen semester 
hours, he may achieve real success with a less number. 
There is, it seems to me, a serious ethical question involved 
here and the public is justified in criticising the policy of 
many colleges in this matter. No one will deny the right 
of an educational institution to protect itself against the 
influx of the incompetent, and to determine by examinations 
and other reasonable methods the qualifications of entrants ; 
but after granting admission to such students as comply 
with their requirements, they are morally obligated to make 
every effort to give them the education for which they have 
come and for which they are paying. 

From time to time we meet students who object to go- 
ing to a junior college ; they declare that they wish to go toa 
real college or to none. Discussion of this point shows that 
their objection is based upon the fact that the junior col- 
lege is not sufficiently detached from the high school and 
upon the belief that in such an institution there is necessarily 
an absence of college life and college atmosphere. The 
latter statement is, of course, in a measure true, and is a 
serious defeat. Upper classes, tutorial and professorial in- 
structors, classic structures and stadiums, fraternity and 
sorority houses, activities and organizations, academic tradi- 
tions and customs, intimate associations and friendships, all 
of which make up that entity we call college life, count for 
much in the higher education of youth. While resident 
students even in a city university are deprived of some of 
the delights of the social side of college life, in a public 
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junior college they are necessarily denied many more of 
them. To meet this deficiency the junior colleges have 
introduced such activities as have social and educative value, 
as far as conditions permit. They seem to be meeting with 
fair success in the different college sports; some of them 
are issuing student publications that compare favorably 
with many of the older college publications ; they may have 
Glee Clubs, debating, dramatic and literary societies, and 
through dances, assemblies, and other functions in which 
parents may participate, furnish a wholesome social life 
that centers around educational interests. Many of us, I 
know, are apt to grow pessimistic over the excessive en- 
thusiasm and energy that the student body displays in his 
extra-curriculum organizations and activities. For many 
youths, I admit, these are futile and demoralizing ; for per- 
haps the larger number of students the most that can be 
said is that they provide a harmless form of recreation and 
entertainment ; but for the active participants they are more 
truly educative than much of the formal instruction of the 
class room. The interest and effort they awaken, the energy 
and labor they require for realization, the practical training 
and experience they furnish because of their close relation 
to the work of the world, are all valuable factors in the 
educational process. In fact, I sometimes wonder whether 
a twentieth century Froebel may not appear, who will dis- 
card the formal studies and methods now in use and sub- 
stitute therefor activities for which adolescents have such 
an interest—instinctive and perennial. 

The incorporation of a junior college as a unit in a 
public school system implies the abolition of all entrance 
requirements other than graduation from a high school. The 
fact that in four year colleges, students are admitted only 
on examination or on certification puts our college at a 
disadvantage as to scholarship. For, naturally, those 
graduates of high schools who are refused certification on 
the ground of inferior scholarship or inability to meet the 
college entrance requirements, enroll with us. We have, 
therefore, each year a varying quota of students who, ac- 
cording to the accepted standards, are unprepared to do 
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creditable college work. Furthermore, we have sent to us 
also students who, in the judgment of parents and teachers, 
are too immature to be deprived of the restraining influence 
of the home, and to be subjected to the distractions and 
unaccustomed environment of the large college. Our own 
experience in this matter is not discouraging. During our 
first years we regarded it as a severe handicap, but were 
stimulated thus to greater effort ; and as we gained in reputa- 
tion, we have attracted each year a larger number of the 
abler, fully prepared graduates from the different high 
schools of the city and adjoining districts. Fortunately for 
us, too, as is likely true of others, even from the beginning 
we enrolled a goodly number of bright and clever students 
who for financial reasons were prevented from going to 
college. In the matter of marks and grades we were ex- 
acting from the first; consequently our students in trans- 
ferring to other institutions found not only that their prepa- 
ration was adequate but obtained higher grades from a less 
amount of study. Most of our state universities and other 
accrediting agencies have given official endorsement to the 
junior college movement and are frankly appreciative of the 
creditable results already obtained. With the senior col- 
lege and the professional schools the articulation is surpris- 
ingly close and complete. Upon transfer to the higher in- 
stitutions our credits are with very few exceptions accepted 
at their face value. In social readjustment also, which 
owing to the complexity and variety of interests might be 
expected to present difficulties, there is absence of criticism 
from students and university authorities alike. The only 
exceptions in this matter of accrediting that have come to 
my notice are from the department at Albany and from 
some of the colleges affiliated with the New England Ac- 
crediting Association. The former seems to be disturbed 
over our lack of power to grant the traditional baccaluareate 
degrees, and the latter merely show their customary hesi- 
tancy over educational innovations and advancements that 
originate outside their circumscribed world. 

If the junior college, because of its inherent advantages, 
can secure better results, as it now seems to be doing, on 
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the testimony both of students and of educational authorities, 
than do the universities and larger colleges, it is not un- 
reasonable to assume that in the future with its better 
organization and fuller development it may accomplish 
in its two-year curriculum an equivalency of the three 
year curriculum at the universities. This is an assumption 
of some importance in view of the present tendency in 
liberal arts colleges to reduce the requirements of the bac- 
calaureate degree to three years. While this is now a 
privilege extended by practically all universities to certain 
professional students, as a concession to the demand that 
the time for professional preparation is too prolonged, may 
not this privilege in time be extended to students in all 
professional and technical courses so that the baccalaureate 
as a preliminary or concurrent requirement will be reduced 
to a three or two year content period? The junior college 
will then represent in its curriculum all that will eventually 
be required for a general, cultural, and preprofessional edu- 
cation, and will be authorized to confer a baccalaureate de- 
gree indicative of this attainment. 

Thus far public school effort has been directed mainly 
to the establishment of the standardized type of junior col- 
lege, in which are offered the customary foundational 
courses as preparation for the senior college and profes- 
sional schools. It is strictly only a preprofessional school, 
but seems to be the type of junior college that has won the 
approval of school officials, and will constitute the apex of 
the educational system in all moderate sized communities in 
the near future. In the larger commercial and industrial 
centers, as well as in many agricultural communities there 
may appear another type, strictly vocational in character, 
varying according to local needs. The demand for practi- 
cal education in our country is still insistent, although it 
must continue to be largely a matter of experimentation 
since there is no definite agreement as to what subjects are 
real contributing factors in this training. Some years ago 
vocational training in the non-professional sense was re- 
garded as a secondary school problem and a variety of com- 
mercial, domestic, and mechanical courses were introduced 
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in these schools. But they have had a value, liberalizing 
rather than vocational, since high school pupils must enter 
upon them without the actual practical experience required. 
This demand for vocationalizing education is now permeat- 
ing the colleges, one result of which has been the introduc- 
tion of courses both in arts and engineering colleges whose 
purpose is preparation for managerial control of business 
and industrial concerns. Objection to the vocational type 
of junior college is made on the ground that the work is 
likely to be of secondary school character, but if collegiate 
work is distinguished from secondary mainly by a greater 
breadth and intensity of inquiry, why is there any more 
danger of the application of science to these problems sink- 
ing to a low level in a junior college than in the first years 
of the full-fledged colleges of agriculture, commerce, and 
technology ? 

But the future expansion of the junior college does not 
lie either in the preprofessional or vocational fields. In 
every city there is a class of fairly intelligent and truly 
aspiring men and women, who, although unable to meet 
the typical college entrance requirements, can with self and 
societal profit pursue many collegiate courses. Of this the 
popularity of University Extension work both in this coun- 
try and England is confirmatory. Municipalities owe the 
privilege of higher education equaily to all groups of its 
citizens who desire it. The very perpetuation of democracy 
demands a higher degree of intelligence in its citizenry. 
The percentage of college-trained men and women through- 
out the country today is too low to maintain intelligent gov- 
erning bodies. Destructive radicalism spreads only when 
there is not intelligence sufficient to combat it. Youths with 
such tendencies, as has often been observed, will become 
tolerant and moderate thru the study of world history and 
political science, and the opportunity afforded for a free 
discussion of social and civic problems. And perhaps many 
of the radicals in the world, who are advocating violence 
and revolution, require only the illuminating and revealing 
light of history and science to be convinced of the futility 
of their theories. 
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In spite of belief to the contrary, there are still some 
adults who think, and who aspire to clearer and wider 
thinking. It is from these that the public junior college 
will get its clientele. Evening and day school courses 
should be offered of such variety in character and purpose 
as will attract every man and woman desirous of improving 
his general intelligence, his vocational status, or his value 
as a citizen. In the cultural and recreational list should be 
found courses in foreign languages and literatures, drama 
and play production, philosophy and ethics, hygiene and 
sanitation; to encourage vocational interests there must be 
courses in the scientific aspects of banking, exchange, 
foreign exports, and other features of business leadership ; 
and finally there must be efforts to create worthy leaders 
of public opinion, efficient governmental employees, and 
practical co-operation with all governmental bureaus and 
welfare agencies throughout the city. 

In these ways will our junior colleges become real 
educational channels, actualizing in the real the common 
precept of Plato and the modern self-determinists alike ; 
giving to the worthy and ambitious youth his rightful 
heritage, a mental, moral and executive education that will 
enable him to solve his problems according to ethical prin- 
ciples instead of social traditions; and to the adult a re- 
newed, intelligent and continued interest, civic and social, 
and so by these returns to the community justify their 
cost and us who see in them the hope of Democracy. 


II. Wilson Farrand, Head Master of Newark Academy 
and Chairman of the Committee on Junior Col- 
leges of the National Conference Committee on 
Standards. 

I have no trepidation whatever in appearing before this 
august body as a schoolmaster. New Jersey schoolmasters, 
as you know, usually have their nerve with them, and I 
have a firm belief that the secondary school is superior to 
the college. I am nervous, however, at being introduced 
as a trustee. For a college or university trustee to appear 
in that capacity before an audience made up of presidents, 
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deans and professors, is a very audacious proceeding, and 
I hope that you will understand that I am speaking today 
not at all as a trustee, but simply as a schoolmaster or as 
a student of education: 

If I comprehended Dean Mackenzie correctly, his fund- 
amental plea was for the adjustment of our academic ills by 
the prolongation and extension of the secondary field of 
education. I firmly believe that there are ills in both our 
higher and our secondary education. I recognize clearly 
the unfortunate break in the transition from school to col- 
lege. I believe firmly in the importance of secondary edu- 
cation, but from his position that What is needed is the 
prolongation of the secondary field I want to dissent in as 
strong language as it is possible for a man to use in dis- 
senting from the views of another. In the course of my 
remarks I may drop a few kind words in regard to the 
Junior College, but I am anxious to have no misapprehen- 
sion, and I do not wish the fact that I may drop some words 
of that kind to be interpreted in any way as even a partial 
agreement with his fundamental position that the secondary 
field of education ought to be extended. 

The American college is an institution sui generis. It 
is unlike any institution in the civilized world. It differs 
decidedly from the English university, and still more from 
the Continental university. It was organized in this country 
for the purpose of developing and training leaders. At 
the time at which it was established the leaders in American 
life were the clergy, and the American college was es- 
tablished primarily for the purpose of developing and train- 
ing clergymen, who were expected to be leaders in American 
life. 

As our country developed, and as the leadership 
gradually passed from the clergymen to men in other fields 
of work, that is, when the ungodly middle and southern 
states began to get in their influence on pious New Eng- 
land, the college began to change and began to train leaders 
in other fields. It has developed much since that day, but 
its primary purpose all thru has been to train chosen men 
and women to be leaders of American life and thought. 
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In this gathering I do not need to eulogize the Ameri- 
can college. It has been one of our most precious posses- 
sions. It has been one of the most valuable factors in our 
educational scheme, and it is a thing that we cannot lightly 
lose or’ safely minimize. 

I think that it was Henry Van Dyke, who is more a 
man of letters than a college professor, altho he is both, who 
said that one of the points that distinguishes the American 
college from the similar institution in other lands is its 
capacity to inspire in its students the quality of romantic 
love. That sounds rather fanciful and poetic, but there is 
in it a germ of genuine truth, for in some way the American 
college has gained such a hold on its students that it has 
created in them the feeling that they have gained from it 
something that they could not have secured in any other 
way; something that is not to be measured by credits, 
semester hours, or counts. I think that the highest eulogies 
I have ever heard passed by any students on the instruc- 
tion that they have received have been in regard to the 
Harvard Law School and the Johns Hopkins Medical School ; 
but in their highest eulogies I never heard those men express 
one-tenth of the enthusiasm that they have expressed for 
the college which has really touched their hearts and their 
souls. 

The first point that I wish to make is that the American 
college is one of the most valuable factors in our American 
education, is one of our most precious possessions, and is 
something that ought to be preserved and strengthened at 
any cost. 

The second point which I wish to make is that the 
Junior College supplies a genuine need, and is undoubtedly 
here to stay. It arises, as I conceive it, from three different 
motives, and two of those three, at least, are legitimate 
and praiseworthy. 

In the first place, the Junior College sometimes arises 
to supply a local need for what may be called post-high 
school instruction. There often are boys and girls who for 
One reason or another wish to carry on their studies be- 
yond the high school grade, and it frequently is not prac- 
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ticable for them to go away to college. If local facilities 
can be provided to meet their needs, it is often a distinct 
advantage ; and the meeting of such a need is a legitimate 
cause for the establishment of a Junior College. 

A second cause is to be found in the congestion in our 
large universities, in the over-crowding of many of our 
institutions, in the great growth in numbers, and in the 
troublesome problem of the freshman class. In some of 
our universities the size of the freshman class is simply 
appalling, and in most of our larger universities the weakest 
spot at the present time is to be found at the beginning of 
the course, in the initiation of the new student, in the 
transition of the freshman from school to college. The 
Junior College may sometimes arise to meet this problem 
of numbers, and this also is a legitimate reason for its 
establishment. 

The third cause, which applies in many instances, is 
a desire to aggrandize the local system, and to magnify 
the school system of the city in which it is established. That, 
I submit, is neither a worthy nor a proper aim. It means 
the extension of the secondary field at the expense of the 
college, and the college is an institution that we cannot 
afford to lose. 

There are three types of Junior College that have ap- 
peared in our country. The first is a division of the large 
college, the segregation, as it were, of the first two years 
of the course, and their maintenance as a separate unit. 
Such a scheme, for example, was proposed years ago by 
the University of Chicago, and actually put into practice. 
Such a division arises from a desire to grapple more ef- 
fectively with the problem of the younger students, and to 
meet more successfully the difficult problem of the fresh- 
man. It arises from a feeling that the instruction in the 
earlier college years is different from that of the later 
years, and that there are certain advantages in handling it 
by itself. 

You see something of the same movement in such a 
thing as the establishment of the freshman dormitories at 
Harvard. You see it still more clearly in the new plan at 
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Yale of a separate dean and faculty for the freshman year. 
Both these schemes recognize the fact that there are special 
problems connected with the early years of college life, 
and the establishment of a separate division of the college 
may be sometimes very desirable. 

The second type of Junior College is the entirely sepa- 
rate institution, either a small establishment in the country, 
or a municipal institution. ‘I have recently had occasion 
to study the qualifications of a number of smaller colleges 
in this general region. It is pathetic to see the struggles 
that some of these are making to maintain themselves as 
colleges with absolutely insufficient resources. They are 
not worthy to be called colleges, but they could often be 
strong junior colleges. There is good warrant, also, for 
the municipal institution. There is often good reason for 
a city college, or even a city university, and it is entirely 
conceivable that a city which does not need a four year 
college of its own may yet find good use for a Junior 
College covering the first two years of college work. It is 
conceivable that such an institution may be a very desir- 
able thing, and may serve a very useful purpose. 

The third type of Junior College takes the form of an 
annex to a high school. That simply means, in almost 
every case, an extension of the high school work. The 
high school principal becomes president of the college; cer- 
tain of the high school teachers take over the work of in- 
struction, carrying it on very largely with the high school 
facilities. I have no hesitation whatever in saying that in 
this country thus far the institutions of that type have 
fallen decidedly short of satisfactory results. More than 
that, I do not believe that they can possibly succeed. The 
college and the school are different institutions, and a first- 
class high school cannot turn itself into even a third rate 
college by simply extending its. course upward. 

There are two practical questions that arise at once. 
In the first place, should the Junior College be encouraged ? 
In the second place, how far should Junior College work 
be recognized by our standard institutions and by our pro- 
fessional schools? 
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To answer the second question first, I think that we 
must say that every bit of work done in every such institu- 
tion, that is equivalent to the work done in a standard col- 
lege, should be accepted and credited, but that work ought 
to be tested by just as vigorous standards as we apply to 
our standard colleges and to our regular universities. Per- 
sonally I do not believe that a boy will get as good an educa- 
tion by spending two years in an institution of that kind, 
tacked onto a high school, as he will in a genuine college, 
but in so far as the work can be shown to be equivalent, I 
do not think that we have any right to refuse it. It must, 
however, be proved that it is equivalent academically, and 
that the students are fitted to go on with higher work in 
regular colleges and universities. 

The other practical question is how far should the 
Junior College idea be encouraged? 

The Junior College, as a division of a large university, 
should be encouraged wherever the local conditions make 
it desirable, and wherever such a division will work an 
improvement. That, however, is a problem for each in- 
dividual institution to solve for itself, and is one with which 
we are very little concerned. 

I believe that it would be for the best interests of this 
country if many of the small institutions with weak re- 
sources, which are making themselves second and third class 
colleges, were to come out deliberately and make them- 
selves first-class Junior Colleges. It would be an advance 
in our education, and would strengthen higher education 
rather than weaken it. 

There is room, also, undoubtedly for municipal Junior 
Colleges shaped primarily to meet local needs. The primary 
aim of those institutions, however, ought to be to meet 
these local needs, which are most often vocational. To 
meet these local needs ought to be their underlying pur- 
pose, not to supplant or to take the place of the regular 
college. If I understood the paper rightly this morning, 
the logical outcome of the plan proposed would be not only 
the weakening of the college, but would be eventually the 
stifling of the college. If that should ever come, it would 
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be one of, the worst disasters that could happen to Ameri- 
can education. 

We have still the question of the third type of Junior 
College—the high school annex—and that, in my judgment, 
can never be the equivalent of the separate college. It may 
be tolerated for a time as a step toward something else, 
but I believe that no such annex can attain a dignified and 
worthy position until it becomes an independent institu- 
tion, with its own building, its own equipment, and its own 
faculty. As long as it remains an annex, to a high school, 
it must perpetuate the secondary spirit and the secondary 
method. That would be as great a misfortune to us as it 
has been to Germany, where even the keener German critics 
are recognizing the fact that one of the defects in their 
educational system has been the undue prolongation of the 
secondary period. 

The Junior College is here. It meets in many cases 
legitimate needs, and therefore it is here to stay. We 
ought to encourage, where it meets legitimate needs, the 
division of the higher institutions. We ought to encourage, 
where it meets legitimate needs, the separate Junior Col- 
lege, whether in the country, or as part of the municipal 
system. We shall have to tolerate, I am afraid, to a cer- 
tain extent, and I hope only as a temporary measure, some 
of these institutions that are annexes to local high schools, 
but to advocate the extension of our secondary system to 
cover the first years of college work is, I am prepared to 
say without fear of contradiction, an educational fallacy of 
the most serious type. To try to persuade boys and girls 
to choose that kind of education and that kind of training, 
instead of the regular college training, and to try to per- 
suade them that in so doing they are getting something 
just as good, or superior, is, to my mind, essentially dis- 
honest, and an educational crime. 
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REPORT OF THE ASSOCIATION COMMISSION ON 
FACULTY AND STUDENT SCHOLARSHIP 


I. Frank Nicolson, Dean, Wesleyan University. 


The word standard implies measurement, and the idea 
of measurement invites comparison. It would be interest- 
ing to compare the average scholarship of the modern stu- 
dent with that of fifty years ago, or the Eastern standard 
with the Western, the North with the South, or the scholar- 
ship of men as compared with women, or those admitted on 
examination with those entering on certificate, or to com- 
pare results achieved by students trained in the ancient 
classics with those obtained by products of the modern 
school. But these comparisons are difficult to make and 
probably the result, interesting as it might be, would not 
justify the labor. 

In discussing standards of student scholarship, one is 
tempted to follow the line of least resistance and blame the 
students. They have been the subject of attack for many 
years and from many quarters. Their wanderings from the 
main tent to the side shows have been commented upon by 
an experienced educator whose exalted. position has given 
his words additional emphasis. Their passion for intercol- 
legiate athletics, their craze for dancing and the movies, 
their waste of time and money in automobiling have been 
emphasized by many critics, who have not failed to point 
out the lack of earnestness of the modern college student, his 
avoidance of serious topics, his painful ignorance of na- 
tional and international politics, and his demand to be 
treated as a man while his acts are frequently those of a 
child, and often of a very immature child. But, granted 
that the modern American college student is often a care- 
less, happy-go-lucky individual, wasting his opportunities 
and looking upon his college as a social club, indifferent 
to the efforts of his instructors to inspire him with a love 
of scholarship, this report will not heap further reproaches 
upon him, but will direct itself rather to the question whether 
the college itself is in any sense to blame. It is safe to as- 
sert that no faculty is satisfied with the product it turns 
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out. At least a third of our graduates each year are not, 
in the judgment of their instructors, educated men, in the 
sense that every holder of a college diploma ought to be. 
Conceding, then, that the material submitted to college 
teachers for instruction is not perfect, have the faculty 
done the best they could with it? How may we, as college 
administrators and teachers, improve the grade of under- 
graduate scholarship? If the college boy neglects his op- 
portunities, are we making the most of ours? It is this 
phase of the question to which your Commission has di- 
rected its attention. 

If held to an accounting on this point and bidden to 
examine his conscience, the college teacher can take refuge 
in one plea, arising from unusual conditions in the last few 
years. He may justly claim that he has not done what he 
might with his pupils because there have been too many of 
them. The recent rush of students to college has become a 
subject of frequent newspaper comment, and it constitutes 
a serious problem for the college administrator. A few 
statistics, gathered from three sources, will make plain the 
situation. Figures compiled by the United States Bureau 
of Education, covering three years 1916-19, show that in 250 
colleges and universities in this country, about half of those 
listed by the Bureau, and including small as well as large 
institutions, there has been an increase from 150,000 to 
190,000 students, over 25 per cent., and that, too, in a 
period when the country was at war and the colleges were 
subjected to serious losses. The gains in the freshman 
classes are even more noteworthy. Comparing the number 
admitted in 1919 with those of 1916, a percentage of gain 
of 46 appears for the whole country. The New England 
institutions report only 21.7 per cent. gain of freshmen, but 
the North and South Central and the South Atlantic states 
show 50 per cent., and the Western colleges and universities | 
as high as 64.8 per cent., the state universities as a group 
reporting 61 per cent. of gain. 

A newspaper item has recently attracted attention—a 
statement of facts, and a prophecy, issued by the Institute 
fort Public Service. The writer reports that in 210 of our 
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higher educational institutions (to judge from the figures, 
as compared with those just given, he must have chosen the 
largest ones), the student population has grown in six years, 
1914-20, from 187,000 to 294,000, a gain of over 50 per 
cent.; and he estimates that if the present growth con- 
tinues the same colleges and universities will have 471,000 
students in 1930 and 831,000 in 1950—an average of about 
4,000 each. 

In preparing this report, letters were sent to the presi- 
dents of thirty of the colleges belonging to this Association, 
asking for information on certain points and for advice 
and suggestions on the question under discussion. The 
thirty colleges were carefully chosen to represent all sec- 
tions of the country, and as many different types of institu- 
tion as possible, so that the replies may be taken as repre- 
sentative of conditions in the American college of today, 
as contrasted with the large universities. A number of the 
valuable suggestions made are incorporated in this report, 
and the thanks of the Commission are due the writers for 
their courtesy in replying. In the matter of numerical in- 
crease of students, the presidents of these thirty colleges 
give facts supporting the figures already quoted. Thus, 
only six of them report a gain of less than 25 per cent. in 
student population in the last five years (1915-20); the 
increase has been 25 per cent. in three colleges, 30 per cent. 
in five, 33 per cent. in five, 50 per cent. in four, 70 per 
cent. in three, 100 per cent. in one; and the remaining three 
have gained respectively 293, 333 and 358 per cent. It is 
not surprising that several colleges announced during the 
summer that they would accept no further applications for 
admission after a given date, and that three, at least, have 
within a year determined upon a permanent limitation of 
numbers. 

Various reasons have been given for this unprecedented 
demand for a college education. If we flatter ourselves that 
it arises from a sudden appreciation of the good work that 
the colleges are doing, or if, on the other hand, we attribute 
it to an eager appeal on the part of the American public 
for a greater share in the cultural benefits of a college train- 
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ing, we shall deceive ourselves, for the reasons are practical 
and chiefly economic. The cost of a college education is one 
of the few things that has not increased appreciably along 
with other items of the high cost of living; with higher 
wages, more people than ever, and especially more of the 
working classes, are able to educate their sons in college. 
Fathers observed during the war that the college men made 
good, that their training put them in the way of securing 
commissions, and gave them ability to lead rather than to 
follow. The attitude of the business world has changed 
greatly toward the college graduate ; the business houses, the 
banks and the insurance companies that twenty years ago 
looked askance at the young college graduate with his diplo- 
ma in his hand, are now sending agents to the college offices, 
asking for the names of promising seniors and offering a liv- 
ing salary during a period of training. In view of this new 
demand for college-trained men, it is not surprising that the 
number of applicants for admission is increasing rapidly. 

The resulting burdens, especially on the state universi- 
ties, but also on many of the colleges, are well nigh intoler- 
able. The ratio of students to faculty is rapidly increasing. 
It is important, in considering the standards of scholarship, 
that this element of instruction should be carefully watched. 
A study by President Hughes of reports made by 500 col- 
leges to the United States Bureau of Education shows a 
wide range, all the way from 3 to 42.5, but the most common 
ratio is 10 to 15 students to one instructor. Two hundred 
colleges show less than 10, only 97 more than 15, and of 
these only 31 have over 20. In this computation all officers 
of instruction seem to be included; if assistants and part- 
time teachers, who form a considerable part of the faculty 
of professional schools, were excluded, the ratio would be 
higher. Ten to one might be set down as the ideal ratio 
of students to teachers; more than fifteen to one is unde- 
sirable, from the point of view of developing a high standard 
of scholarship. 

The crowding of our colleges has resulted in unduly 
large sections in many cases, with the result of forcing what 
is practically a lecture system, instead of the recitation plan, 
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upon freshmen. Lectures to the upper classes form a 
proper, sometimes the only possible, method of instruction ; 
if used with freshmen, untrained in taking notes and un- 
skilled in the proper use of the library, they should be sup- 
plemented by quiz sections or by some other form of per- 
sonal guidance. One does not picture Mark Hopkins, on 
his end of the log, reading a lecture to a bored freshman on 
the other end. The Chautauqua system will never supplant 
the Socratic method of instruction. Education is a-draw- 
ing-out, not a pouring-in. While an indefinite number of 
students may be properly admitted to a lecture section, if 
some form of individual assistance is provided, the number 
in a recitation section in languages ought not to be more than 
20, and in a laboratory section it ought to be kept even 
lower. Not only the size, but the number of sections, also, 
has been increased beyond all reasonable bounds in some 
of the large state universities. It is reported that in one 
institution there were last year 60 sections in Freshman 
English, with several hundreds of students assigned to no 
section on account of lack of instructors. Such a state of 
affairs introduces serious administrative problems, and 
must leave the impression on pupils that they are being put 
through a sort of huge educational machine. 

The rush of students to college tends of course to an 
immediate increase in the teaching load, unless additional 
instructors are added to the staff; and good teachers, in 
fact almost any kind of teachers, are hard to get these 
days. The standards of teaching hours set by the Univer- 
sity of Washington may be accepted as the ideal maximum, 
—namely, 15 hours a week of recitation or discussion hours 
per teacher, this being equivalent to 10 hours of formal 
lectures or 30 laboratory hours, instructors showing ability 
in research, and those assigned to administrative duties, 
being given a proportionate decrease. As a matter of fact, 
statistics submitted to this Commission by Dr. Kelly, com- 
piled from a study of 275 colleges, show that the hours 
of teaching per week in many colleges decidedly surpass 
the maximum suggested. About half the colleges covered 
by his statement are listed by the American Council on 
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Education; their average minimum and maximum range 
of teaching hours per week is 11 to 17.7 The colleges 
not on the list show an average range of 14 to 19.9. Of 
those on the Council list only 48 (about one-third) report a 
maximum of 16 hours or under, while only 24 (less than one- 
sixth) on the other list make a similar report. It may be 
added that in a number of the stronger colleges no in- 
structor is expected to teach over 12 hours a week, and the 
quota for the older professors is often 10 or less. 

If the large increase of numbers admitted to college 
is to continue, it is obvious that steps must be taken to 
meet it, or else the standard of student scholarship is bound 
to decline. The problem is most serious for the state uni- 
versities, as they must admit all who present the proper 
credentials from the high school. A report soon to appear 
from the United States Bureau of Education shows that 
the public institutions are growing almost three times as 
rapidly as the private colleges and universities. The en- 
dowed colleges, also seriously affected, have it within their 
power to adopt independent measures, and may be forced to 
do so in self defense. What are the possible solutions? 

1. We may have more colleges. When we reflect on 
the handicaps of newly established colleges—lack of funds, 
unless generously endowed, inadequate buildings and librar- 
ies, the lowering of entrance requirements or weakening 
of standards in order to attract students from older insti- 
tutions with greater prestige—it seems undesirable to follow 
this plan, unless it is absolutely necessary. In general, we 
need better, rather than more, colleges. The state univer- 
sities may find their solution in the encouragement of 
junior colleges, and there is much to be said in favor of 
their restricting their work to the advanced work of the 
course, instead of duplicating the work of the best high 
schools in the freshman and sophomore years. Something 
is wrong in our educational system if it is necessary to teach 
beginning courses in French and German, even in Latin and 
Greek, in college. But, the junior college, if developed in 
a high school, is an inadequate substitute for two years of 
college. The teachers in a school, while they may have— 
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and often do have—a better knowledge of pedagogical 
methods than college teachers, generally lack the graduate 
training of a college staff, and their instruction is apt to 
emphasize the text-book, rather than the instructor’s ac- 
quaintance with the subject through personal research; and 
the school atmosphere lacks the freer and broadening in- 
fluences of the college. Another method of increasing the 
number of colleges has not been tried in this country, but 
may be coming,—namely, to divide a large university into 
a number of coddinate colleges, following the English plan. 
We have a precedent here in the establishment of coordinate 
women’s college within a university, and what might be 
called a beginning of the scheme in the organization of 
freshman dormitories, providing separate community life 
for a single class. 

2. A second possible solution might be found in a 
more even distribution of students between the colleges. 
In S. A. T. C. days the military authorities claimed the 
right to send students to any college that best suited the 
plans of the Government. In peace times there is no one in 
a position to carry out this solution of our problem. Should 
a Department of Education be inaugurated, as is proposed, 
the Secretary of Education might assume this determining 
function, if the emergency justified it, but he would have 
no easy or grateful task. One good result of such a plan 
would be that the colleges would tend to emphasize more 
their distinctive qualities, and avoid the present tendency to 
vie with each other in the number of courses they offer 
in precisely similar departments. Union College offers an 
example of such specialization, having been led by its prox- 
imity to the General Electric Laboratory to limit its range 
of courses to particular fields of science. 

3. Assuming, however, that more colleges are unde- 
sirable and better distribution impracticable, unless the 
colleges are content to continue the present seemingly hope- 
less struggle to make both ends meet by desperate efforts to 
increase endowments, the only practical solution for the 
independent college, jealous of its reputation for thorough 
work, seems to lie in the direction of limitation of num- 
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bers. There are those who object to this as wrong in prin- 
ciple. They claim that it tends to introduce a caste system, 
alien to democracy ; that every earnest youth is entitled to 
all the education of which he is mentally capable; that, 
while the high-grade college student, on the whole, has a 
better chance to succeed in life than the mediocre one, there 
are so many exceptions to the rule that every one should 
have a fair chance. In reply it may be said, first, that 
many of our students give such evidence of lack of brains 
and of application that they must be considered to be 
wasting their own time and that of their teachers, and that 
they and their kind should be excluded from college, if 
possible, or dropped as soon as their mental and moral 
characteristics are clearly seen, and secondly, that, if the 
colleges are crowded beyond their capacity for best work, 
it is better for the country that a smaller number of men 
and women be well educated than that a larger number 
receive a smattering of a college education when they 
would be more profitably employed in some form of pro- 
ductive industry. 

There are serious difficulties in enforcing a limit of 
numbers, as some of us have already learned. If an arbi- 
trary number is to be fixed for a small college, what shall 
it be? There seems to be fairly general consent that 500 
is about the figure. One college president, with personal 
knowledge of a good many institutions, gives it as his ex- 
perience that the average grade of scholarship is lowered 
after a college exceeds 500 under-graduates. Be that as it 
may, it is certain that a college body of 500 gives ample 
material for good athletic teams and other under-graduate 
organizations, it is about as large a number of students as 
can have general acquaintance with each other and a personal 
touch with all the faculty, and it is fair to raise the ques- 
tion whether an institution of over 800 or 900 students 
does not risk losing the advantages of a college while not 
achieving the quite different qualities of a university. It is 
a debatable point, and if decision is reached to limit num- 
bers, the details will necessarily depend in each case on 
local considerations. 
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If limitation is determined upon, it may be accom- 
plished either by restricting the number admitted, or by 
dropping a larger number from college, or by a combination 
of both methods. Limitation of the number admitted is 
more immediately effective, but is open to more objections 
than is an increase in standards for promotion and grad- 
uation. For to adopt a much higher standard for entrance 
would increase the age on admission, already much higher 
than in European countries; it would tend to increase the 
chasm between colleges and the schools which we are trying 
to bridge; and it would be unfortunate in the case of some 
students of natural ability who by force of circumstances 
have been compelled to get their preparation ‘at weak 
schools. Unfortunately in many cases a pupil is not at 
liberty to choose his preparatory school; the bright son of 
a clergyman, for instance, who is living on a small salary 
in a little community, is often necessarily trained in a 
weak school and feels the lack of suitable preliminary 
training all his life. Again, the adoption of stricter stand- 
ards of admission is generally followed by a protest from 
under-graduates and alumni that the college is putting up 
bars to keep out promising athletic material, and that a 
kind of Rhodes Scholarship plan ought to be adopted which 
would ensure thd admission of all-round men. This seems 
a reasonable claim, but can be met by the answer that no 
method has yet been devised for applying to school boys 
the tests that determine the choice of Rhodes scholars, and 
because of their immaturity it would be difficult to apply 
such tests to them; and secondly by the argument that it is 
useless to admit brilliant athletes and all-round men to 
college unless they have sufficient scholarship to meet col- 
lege standards. They will fall by the wayside within a 
few months, in all probability, and no one seriously pro- 
poses that college standards be reduced to meet such cases. 

The examination system is more easily adopted than 
the certificate system to the limitation of numbers on ad- 
mission, for the passing grade can be raised or lowered as 
the emergency demands. Even under the certificate sys- 
tem, however, which almost all the colleges employ, there 
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are means of stiffening the requirements. A greater care 
in approving schools would help. The New England Cer- 
tificate Board has shown by seventeen years of experience 
that a policy of renewing the certificate privilege absolutely 
on the basis of the work done in college by the product of 
the school in question will eventually place the certificate 
on a par with examinations for reliability. Reduction in 
the number of conditions allowed on admission would help 
to solve the problem. The allowance is generally about two 
units, though some colleges admit with three or even more 
units of condition, and even advertise the fact. If there 
is to be a higher standard of admission, it would be reason- 
able to give the preference to those pupils who have com- 
pleted the full requirements over those who are short half 
a year or more in preparation, and whose very weakness in 
that respect shows that they are just the individuals who 
should not be expected or even allowed to do a lot of extra 
work in college. The comparatively recent practice in some 
colleges of refusing to accept certificates for those who 
stood in the lowest third of their class in high school, or 
even the lower half, as is the practice at Oberlin and else- 
where, has much to commend it, since those with the highest 
averages, even, in a weak school, will be likely to have the 
mental qualities that promise success in college. The plan 
of Dartmouth College of accepting the highest quarter of 
the class of approved schools without examination and 
without condition, provided they have pursued certain fun- 
damental studies, is interesting in this connection. Finally, 
a closer scrutiny of the units offered for admission would 
be helpful, and the refusal to accept a lot of scattered units 
with no coherent plan of study. In English, mathematics, 
and at least one other language from two to three con- 
secutive years of study in school should be insisted upon. 
Most colleges are now requiring concentration in the last 
two years of their curriculum: If that principle is sound, it 
is doubtful pedagogy to admit a pupil who may present for 
admission, as the scheme of one institution allows, fifteen 
units from twelve different departments of study. 

Some mention should be made here of the psychologi- 
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cal test for determining admission to college. At the last 
meeting of the College Entrance Examination Board it was 
reported that the students admitted to Columbia last year 
by Board examinations showed an average standing repre- 
sented by .43, while those admitted by the psychological test 
were rated at .59, and later in the year reached an average 
mark of .65. Without going into details as to the method 
employed in computing these results, it may be safe to 
assume the superiority of the latter class over the former. 
But the expression “admission by psychological tests” must 
not be taken too liberally. No college, so far as is known, 
admits students solely on these tests. They are always 
used as merely supplementary, either for doubtful cases of 
students who are applicants for admission by examination 
or as a substitute for examination tests for students who 
present satisfactory school certificates. For the psychologi- 
cal test measures mental power, not intellectual achieve- 
ment, and the former, while eminently desirable, is not after 
all the sine qua non of admission to college. Dr. Charles 
Mann has stated that only 10 per cent. of those who were 
graded A in the mental tests applied to the 3,000,000 men 
of the United States Army in the recent war were in col- 
lege or intended to go to college. The remaining 90 per 
cent., while comprising the bulk of the best brains of the 
youth of the country, were not from that fact alone suit- 
able material for a college education, since many of them 
lacked training in the fundamental subjects of study on 
which the college curriculum is necessarily based. 

The second part of the report will deal with finances. 
If it is important, from the point of view of high standards 
of scholarship, that the colleges should not be required to 
try to educate more students than the size of their facul- 
ties and their physical equipment permit, it is equally im- 
portant that they have sufficient means to provide the proper 
recitation halls, laboratories, libraries, etc., and to pay such 
salaries as are necessary to secure the right kind of teachers. 
The expenses of a college have increased rapidly in the 
last few years, but they have been advancing steadily for 
a quarter of a century. A report soon to appear from the 
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United States Bureau of Education shows that during the 
past twenty-six years (1892-1918) the average value per 
student of the endowment funds of all the colleges and 
universities in the country has increased from $490 to $1,282 
(i. e. 162 per cent.—or two and one-half times as much per 
capita). This per capita increase in endowment has not 
kept pace with the increasing cost of giving students a col- 
lege education, for the percentage of income derived from 
this source has decreased almost steadily within the last 
twenty-eight years. Again, the average “working income” 
per student, that is, the money available from income of 
endowments plus student fees, has increased from $68 to 
$665, about 437 per cent. In other words, it‘now costs over 
five times as much per year to provide education for a col- 
lege student as it did twenty-six years ago. It is well 
known that a college receives from its students in tuition 
fees only a small part of the cost of education. In the 
state universities only a nominal amount is paid, the run- 
ning expenses being met by state taxes; in the independent 
colleges generally less than half of the actual cost is re- 
ceived from fees, the balance coming from endowment 
funds or special subscriptions. In view of present burdens 
upon the college treasury, due to the high cost of living, 
and particularly the necessity of paying higher salaries, the 
proposition is sometimes advanced that tuition charges 
should be raised so as to cover the complete cost to the 
college, relief being given to the poorer students from the 
endowment funds. There is much to be said for this plan. 
It is urged that the endowment funds, contributed years 
ago when conditions were different from the present, were 
given to aid indigent students, at a time when most stu- 
dents were in need of such aid; but that now there is a 
relatively large number of sons of well-to-do or rich men 
in college who are quite able to pay their bills, and should 
do so, rather than spénd their money on automobiles and 
other expensive amusements. It is further claimed that 
parents are ignorant of the facts in many cases, and that 
those of means would prefer to pay full charges rather 
than to accept a sort of charity; also that a college should 
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be run on business principles, and that it would be more 
respected, and higher education would be more esteemed, 
if it were put on a different basis in this regard. But the 
arguments on the other side are weightier. After all, a 
college is a charitable organization and as such is relieved 
of taxation; it is like a church, or a hospital, and its bless- 
ings are for all classes without regard to the size of their 
pocket books. Again, the alumni would lose their life-long 
sense of obligation to Alma Mater if they looked back, not 
to a generous outpouring of favors, but to a rigorous ac- 
counting in dollars and cents. Finally, the independent col- 
leges would suffer in adopting such a policy from the fact 
that many students in moderate financial circumstances, 
disinclined to accept a remission of tuition in particular 
cases as savoring of charitable aid, would choose the com- 
paratively free training of a state university or would be 
kept away altogether from a college course. 

There has been considerable increase in tuition charges 
during the past two years, from 50 to 100 per cent. in a 
number of cases, and further increases seem to be necessary 
because of current conditions; but it is not likely that the 
tuition charge will be further doubled or trebled, as they 
would need to be if actual costs are to be met. Indeed, if 
and when pre-war financial conditions return, it may be 
that some reduction in present charges can be made. The 
solution seems to be rather in further efforts to increase 
endowments. Fortunately the American people have been 
well trained in giving, and the American colleges have never 
been in a better position to appeal for aid than now, when 
their services to the country in the war have been gen- 
erously recognized and acclaimed, and when their economic 
and social contributions to the country’s good aré more 
thoroughly appreciated than ever. 

As a practical suggestion on this point, it is worth 
while to call attention to the policy of one of the colleges 
in sending to parents, along with college bills, a circular 
stating the facts as to the actual annual cost to the college 
per student, and suggesting contributions from those able to 
meet the full charges. The results in the way of receipts 
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have been encouraging, and if some such plan were gen- 
erally adopted it might result in contributions toward the 
support of college work from many who would otherwise 
give nothing. 

Having -pointed out the difficulties confronting the 
colleges from the surplus of students and the lack of 
funds, it remains to consider what methods are being 
used by the faculties to improve the grade of scholarship, 
and whether any new ones can be suggested. Among the 
plans followed which may be designated formal or me- 
chanical are two groups that may be classified as negative 
and positive, or prohibitive and hortatory. On the one 
hand, rules have been adopted to debar the low-grade 
students from the so-called student activities that interfere 
seriously with study. Practically all the colleges limit 
membership in athletic teams to students of respectable 
standing in scholarship, a great change from twenty-five 
years ago when anyone registered as a student, even in a 
special course, could participate in athletics without inves- 
tigation as to his class standing. Again, the rule debarring 
freshmen from varsity teams is slowly winning its way 
into general use, despite the hesitation of the small colleges, 
and a few large ones, to adopt it. Not only does it tend 
to prevent proselyting, for few are willing to spend a year 
on probation if they come to college only to play on the 
teams, but it saves many a student who could not have 
withstood the demands of athletics on his time and energy 
during the critical months from October to December of 
his freshman year. Experience has shown that better var- 
sity teams are produced under this rule than without it, for 
coaches can now count on a certain number of players for 
three years, while formerly a large number of the freshmen 
prominent on the varsity team disappeared before the sopho- 
more year. More than half of the colleges that answered 
the inquiries presented to certain members of this Associa- 
tion reported that they enforce the freshman rule, and one 
president states that it has. cured ninety per cent. of their 
athletic troubles. A third rule of prohibition is in the direc- 
tion of limiting the number of activities in which a student 
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may engage; this generally takes the form of the so-called 
“two-sport” rule, though some institutions have an elaborate 
point system in which each of the manifold sub-divisions 
of student organizations is weighed and a total of only so 
many points is permitted. 

In contrast with these prohibitive measures are others 
which may be called hortatory. Various forms of reward 
are being offered to good scholars. The so-called “Dean’s 
List” is used in some colleges,—students winning a place 
on the list by high marks are allowed an unlimited number 
of absences from recitations, and sometimes other privi- 
‘leges. It is unfortunate that, owing to the frailty of human 
nature, these privileges are sometimes abused, and the plan 
is not an unqualified success. Sometimes the high-grade 
student is required to complete less than the usual require- 
ment of hours for graduation, as under the point system, 
where each grade of marking is weighed by points, de- 
creasing as the grades descend; so that graduation means 
not merely passing in so many hours, but also securing a 
certain number of points. (A parallel system, which does 
not make such a substitution, but requires comparatively 
high grades of all, calls for a certain proportion of a stu- 
dent’s grades to be C or better; in practice the requirement 
varies from 50 to 75 per cent.) 

It is doubtful whether the offering of cash prizes has 
a very stimulating effect on scholarship in general. Com- 
petition is generally restricted to a few of the best scholars; 
where fraternity competition is keen, it happens sometimes 
that particular students are chosen by their fraternities to 
enter the competition for the glory of the chapter, and they 
are carefully groomed for the test. With such a motive, 
scholarship gains little. 

There is also a question whether the offering of cups 
for competition in scholarship between fraternities is very 
helpful. In most cases the “barbs” or the new fraternities 
win, and the old line societies, comprising frequently the 
very men who most need stimulation, are content to vie 
with each other in avoiding the last place. Few fraterni- 
ties, unfortunately, make a specialty of high scholarship. 
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While the bright student may not ipso facto be undesirable, 
it is the good fellow that is wanted,—the man with the 
social qualities that will cause him to fit in well with the. 
rest of the group. In disgust at the poor showing of some 
of the fraternities in such a competition, one dean has 
threatened to put off the campus all the groups that do not 
reach a certain percentage of scholarship, and another has 
warned the lower groups that they may be debarred from 
all social activities unless they improve their rating. Col- 
lege administrative officers get much help from fraternities 
in matters of discipline, but not so much as they might in 
improving scholarship. Conditions would improve if fra- 
ternities were not permitted to initiate untried students a 
few weeks after the beginning of the year, but were re- 
quired to postpone initiation until after mid-years, and 
then were allowed to take in only those bearing the mark of 
faculty approval in scholarship. 

The adviser system is still on trial; it works well in 
some colleges, but poorly in others. Of the colleges re- 
porting to this Commission one-third praise it, another third 
are luke-warm, and the rest condemn it as a failure. Youth 
is impatient of advice and seems particularly averse to 
taking advice from a particular individual who is appointed 
by a higher power to give it to him. It must be admitted 
that not all advisers are suited to the task; the function 
tends to become mechanical, and is slighted by those who 
take responsibility lightly. One college pays each of the 
advisers $200 a year extra for the work, which ought to 
deepen the sense of responsibility ; but generally the work is 
done by well-meaning volunteers. Sometimes there is a 
class adviser, or the major instructor acts as adviser to his 
particular students, or each instructor is considered adviser 
of all in his class. Most promising is the use of the psycho- 
logical expert or vocational adviser who gives all his time 
to the study of individual students, and attempts to fit them 
into vocations for which they are naturally suited. It is 
essential for the success of any system that the instructors 
concerned should have frequent meetings for consultation ; 
‘by comparing notes regarding individual students, their 
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work would be made more effective. It is a question 
whether it is worth while to appoint advisers for freshmen 
who stand in the first half of the class in scholarship. If 
efforts were concentrated on the low-grade men only, more 
might be achieved. Again, it might be worth while to let 
the students choose their own advisers ; the element of com- 
pulsion would be more disguised, and the experiment would 
at least begin with the advantage of personal touch, if not 
of intimacy. A system of undergraduate advisers would 
avoid some of the difficulties of a faculty system; in the 
places where it has been attempted it has worked fairly 
well, but it needs constant supervision and encouragement 
by the faculty. 

Membership in the Phi Beta Kappa Society ought to 
serve as a stimulus to scholarship. It is an honor that is 
highly prized and the prospect of a key has raised many a 
student to the grade above that with which he would 
otherwise have been content. Unfortunately, election does 
not take place until the end of the course, and there are few 
active members of the chapter in residence during a school 
year. Hence a meeting of the society is rare, except at 
Commencement, and its direct influence upon the under- 
graduates is likely to be negligible, as most of them have 
gone home before Commencement Day. The practice that 
prevails in some colleges of electing half of the initiates 
early in senior year, helps to keep the Society and its aims 
before the student mind; meetings of the active chapter 
should be encouraged, and public meetings, banquets, etc., 
have proved a valuable stimulus. There is nothing in the 
rules of the United Chapters that prevents public initia- 
tions. It has been found worth while by some colleges to 
elect all members soon after mid-years of senior year, and 
to have a public initiation, with addresses on the historic 
significance of the Society and its honorable place in college 
life. If a larger proportion of the senior class wore their 
keys about the campus for several months, the object lesson 
would be greater than it is now when these honorable sym- 
bols are rarely seen except as worn by alumni. 

Various methods have been employed to focus the 
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attention of college students and the general public upon 
high honor men. The publication in the general catalogue 
after the names of graduates of the honors and notable 
prizes taken during the course was suggested a few years 
ago and is being carried out in some institutions. Quite 
frequently a list of the honor students in each class is posted 
on the bulletin board or printed in the annual catalogue. It 
has been suggested that an honor tablet be set up in the 
library, the names of the Phi Beta Kappa men of the senior 
class, or of all honor men in college, to be displayed, and 
the lists changed from year to year. The names of the 
honor students of the graduating class are practically al- 
ways printed on the Commencement program, and are 
sometimes publicly announced from the stage. Sometimes 
an Honor Day or a Recognition Day is observed during 
the college year, those whom it is desired to honor being 
seated on the platform, when prizes, Phi Beta Kappa keys, 
or other tokens of scholastic success are distributed, and 
addresses are delivered in praise of high scholarship. 
Opinions differ as to the desirability of some of these 
methods. They are intended to offset the undue prominence 
given to successful athletes, and while they may sometimes 
achieve success, or partial success, the subject, or the victim, 
of these attentions may deprecate such publicity,—for, after 
all, the true scholar is, or should be, a modest man. He 
finds his satisfactions elsewhere than in the applause of the 
multitude. 

Having touched on some of the formal, perhaps me- 
chanical, means of improving the grade of scholarship, let 
us in conclusion consider the question from a broader as- 
pect. There are at least three ways by which the faculty 
could aid in this matter. First, they could appeal to the 
motive of a college education, rather than emphasize merely 
high marks. The Grade-A-man is born, not made. Not all 
students, to be sure, who are born with A brains are so 
ranked in class lists, for many, unfortunately, do not use 
their natural ability. On the other hand, a D or an E brain, 
while it may by hard work win a place in the C group, 
seldom rises to the B class and never to the highest class. 
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So that what we should encourage is effort to improve upon 
nature’s classification—to make the very best of one’s op- 
portunity, and with the motive of preparation for successful 
life. No stimulus to scholarship is needed in the law school 
or the medical school. Self-interest is sufficient inducement 
to the man who notes that professional success will depend 
directly on the equipment he brings from his preliminary 
training. So the college boy should be shown, by a study 
of the lives of graduates and by forceful addresses from 
prominent alumni, that success in college is the basis of 
success in life,—that neglect of opportunity in college means 
a handicap to all his future career. 

Secondly, faculties might aid the cause of scholarship 
by making a greater discrimination than they do between 
those who are anxious to learn, and those who are wasting 
time and money in college with no other motive than to 
secure a degree. Eighty per cent. of the students in English 
universities are honor men, and the efforts of professors 
and tutors are centered rather upon them than on the small 
fraction of pass men. -It may be urged that in a democracy 
all should have an even chance, but surely this is a case of 
the “greatest good for the greatest number.” The Harvard 
experiment of general final examinations seems to be 
working successfully in this direction. Here the require- 
ment form graduation is not merely the passing of so many 
courses or in so many hours of work, but the knowledge 
of a major subject such as comes not only from passing 
certain individual courses but also from general reading, 
filling in the gaps between the courses taken, and all under 
the guidance of tutors. By this method a mastery of one 
department of study is assured and the true foundation of 
scholarship is laid; for the real scholar is one-who, with a 
sound basis of general information, is a master of at least 
one department of human study. 

Finally, it should be recognized that inspiration to 
scholarship comes from the teacher, not from the text- 
book, library, or laboratory. The primary and the lofty 
function of a teacher is to teach, not to serve on committees 
or to play policeman or act as judge in disciplinary matters. 
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No college professor can do his best work as an inspirer of 
youth unless he is made free of financial worry by receipt 
of a salary sufficient for the present and future support of 
his family, and is exempt from bothersome routine which 
consumes time and diverts from more important things. 
Administrative and clerical functions in a college are im- 
portant and must be provided for, but they need not fall 
upon the shoulders of good teachers to the detriment of 
their chief professional work. For example, the editing 
of the college catalogue and the other official publications 
of the college could be done just as well by a clerk with 
some journalistic training as by a professor, perhaps better. 
The college professor should have stenographic assistance 
at his command, for correspondence, the preparation of a 
syllabus, and other matter pertaining to his department. 
It is poor business efficiency to take the time of a $4,000 
man to do the work that can be done equally well by a 
$1,000 clerk. Professors are jealous of their rights in a 
share of the management of the college, but they want, and 
should have, a voice chiefly in the educational policy of the 
college, and would often be only too glad to be relieved of 
responsibility for details that belong to the officers, generally 
not teachers, who are appointed to administrative offices be- 
cause of peculiar fitness for such tasks. 

The suggestions just offered may be criticized as being 
too vague. Let us consider a concrete scheme. It has 
been said that the Phi Beta Kappa Society plays a com- 
paratively small part in college life, because the active mem- 
bers are elected only at the end of the college course, and 
their presence as a recognized group is almost negligible. 
In other words, the best undergraduate minds are never 
brought together during college days as a working unit. 
College students, like their elders, are fond of clubs. Sup- 
pose the faculty took the lead in organizing a club of the 
grade A students of all classes, the freshmen being elected 
at or near the end of the freshman year. You would then 
have a group of about one-tenth of the student body or less, 
the intellectual aristocracy of the undergraduates, the men 
who are later to be leaders in scientific research and in the 
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professions, the graduates of whom the college is going 
to be most proud. Suppose the college provided a good club 
room for such a group, furnished so as to be an attractive 
meeting place. Might not such a club be an organization 
of great influence on the college body? Picked men of that 
grade of intellect would surely find a pleasure in the match- 
ing of minds; and a member of the faculty, or a dis- 
tinguished visitor, would welcome the chance of addressing 
a group of men whose native ability was on the average as 
good as his own. He would be free from the feeling, so 
embarrassing in the ordinary lecture room, that he was 
addressing men of all grades of intellect and that he must 
accommodate his remarks to the middle, if not the lowest, 
grade. If groups like this were organized in a number of 
colleges, intercollegiate conferences might be arranged with 
neighboring institutions, resulting in intellectual as well as 
social gain. The organization might bear a suggestive 
name, such as the A Club, or the Alpha Club; its members 
could wear a pin or some distinctive emblem; they might 
even rise to the importance of a sweater with a letter as 
large as the Varsity’s, if public opinion supported them. 
The club idea could be emphasized by “posting” the names, 
not of those financially delinquent, as is the practice in ordi- 
nary clubs, but of those who with no satisfactory excuse 
were making poorer grades than they should, and a per- 
sistent offender could be dropped. It would be interesting 
to try an experiment of this sort and see whether or not an 
exclusive club with stiff requirements for admission, made 
up of all four college classes and all fraternities, would 
not compete in influence with the associations of athletes 
that are now looked upon with such reverence by the college 
undergraduate. With the proper backing of the faculty 
and prominent alumni, distinguished for scholarly and pro- 
fessional success, such a plan might prove an important 
stimulus to high scholastic standards. - 
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II. FRANK AYDELOTTE, Chairman, Committee 
“G,” of the Association of University Professors, and 
American Secretary of the Rhodes Scholarship Trust. 

I am sure the Association feels that it is to be con- 
gratulated on having organized a committee which could 
present so comprehensive a report on so important a subject 
as that which has just been read by Dean Nicolson. 

I, for my own part, can think of hardly any phase of 
the subject which was not handled in that report and well 
handled by it. I only wish that Committee “G” of the Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, of which I am Chairman, 
and which has the duty of dealing with the same problem, 
could be certain to produce a report so exhaustive and so 
well done. 

In discussing Dean Nicolson’s report, I am going to 
give you some of the results that have been reached by our 
Committee. When I speak of results, I wish to be dis- 
tinctly understood that these are only the results of pre- 
liminary discussion. They have not been passed by the 
Committee. I am not authorized to speak in the name of 
the Committee, because the Committee has not yet made 
its report; it has merely proposed at Chicago certain ques- 
tions for discussion. It has not as yet committed itself to 
opinions. I have myself certain very strong opinions on 
the subject under discussion, and I shall express them 
frankly, but I should like the body of men here present to 
understand that I am expressing only my own opinions, 
and that our Committee may see fit eventually to reverse 
them. 

There are two aspects of Dean Nicolson’s report which 
are quite distinct and different from one another. The 
first deals with the machinery by which our undergrad- 
uates are to be induced to do well the tasks which we are 
at present assigning to them. That includes the question 
of providing competent instructors, of restricting the sec- 
tions to the. proper size, of inducing the students not to 
waste too much time in athletics, but to study their lessons. 
All that looks toward giving to a large number of students 
the same kind of training that we are at present giving to 
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our best. I suppose if you carry out all of the excellent 
suggestions made by Dean Nicolson, you might have 20 per 
cent of A men, instead of 10; a larger percentage of B’s, 
a smaller percentage of failures. 

No one will question the importance of these devices 
suggested by Dean Nicolson for making our present system 
of instruction work as well as possible, but there is another 
phase of the question, in my opinion even more important, 
which was considered more briefly by Dean Nicolson, that 
of so altering our present system as to make possible a kind 
of intellectual product which is hardly possible under it. 
It is this phase of the question which has been principally 
considered by Committee “G” and about which I wish to 
speak this evening. 

The need for a fundamental alteration in our methods 
of instruction is very well illustrated by the experience 
of the American Rhodes Scholars at Oxford. I am going 
to speak to you in a few minutes about the record of these 
Rhodes Scholars, but there is one phase of their experience 
which I want to mention briefly now, because it explains 
the point of view which has been taken by the Committee 
of the Association of University Professors in attacking the 
interests of undergraduates. The Rhodes Scholars whom 
we have sent to Oxford have been on the whole among the 
best men turned out by our American institutions. Some- 
thing like 80 per cent of them have been members of Phi 
Beta Kappa. They are thoughtful enough and intelligent 
enough to make their reactions to Oxford methods of inter- 
est and importance to American college teachers. The one 
comment which the Rhodes Scholars make universally on 
the difference between the methods of American universi- 
ties and of Oxford is that in American institutions they 
take courses while at Oxford they study a subject. We 
give the A. B. degree in this country on a quantitative 
theory. A man proves his fitness for it by passing satis- 
factorily a certain number of courses of so many hours 
each. Now I think most of us would agree in wishing to 
put more emphasis than is possible under our system on 
quality of work as opposed to quantity. Most of us would 
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hold to the theory that the student should be taught to 
combine the material of the separate courses which he 
takes, one with another, in such a way as to give him an 
understanding of subjects as a whole. The problem is to 
devise machinery to accomplish these ends, and it is that 
problem which our Committee has attacked. 

We are likely, I think, to recommend first of all that 
our colleges and universities should separate the men and 
women who are really interested in the intellectual life from 
those who are not. A large part of the efforts of American 
college and university teachers at present is directed to the 
end of inducing undergraduates who are not interested in 
the intellectual life to study their lessons. That effort may 
succeed, it may be possible to make them study, but that 
will not cause them to be interested in intellectual things. 

On the other hand, there is a small group of students 
who really have intellectual interests. We do not at the 
present time, in my opinion, give them the attention they 
deserve. We allow them to be held back by other students 
who have less ability and fewer intellectual interests with 
the result that while our graduates are well trained on 
the average, we do not give to the ones of unusual ability 
the fine training which they are capable of receiving. 

I think in the long run our education is likely to be 
measured by the best that it does, not by the average. I 
have no quarrel with the average man. I do not wish to 
throw him out of college. I realize that these men profit 
by a college course and that it is in the public interest that 
they should have it, but I do think it is wrong to hold back 
the best men for the sake of those of mediocre ability. 

We tend in our colleges and universities to think of 
the recitation, the section meeting, or the course as an end 
in itself. The other day at Technology we tried the experi- 
ment of separating in the Sophomore Class a section of 
“A” men from the rest, in order that these brilliant men 
might not be held back by their slower companions. One 
or two of our instructors objected to this action on the 
ground that it was going to be dull in the other sections. 
There is, of course, a very real foundation for that objec- 
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tion, but my own opinion is that it is not right to hold back 
the “A” men for the sake of making a section interesting. 
The section is not an end in itself. We look on our 
teaching too much as a kind of performance where the end 
is gained if we have .conducted an interesting recitation, 
have raised important questions and have brought about a 
discussion which stimulates the average man by the example 
of the best. But we must not sacrifice the best men to 
educate the dull ones. The truth is that these best men, if 
put off to themselves and given a severer training, could do 
much more than they do at present in our colleges and uni- 
versities. It is in this direction, seeking means to accom- 
plish this result that our Committee is working at the 
present time, and, in my own notion, that is the right di- 
rection. 

Dean Nicolson suggested the organization of an “Alpha 
Club.” In my opinion we ought to make the Alpha Club 
not a Club but a part of our educational machinery. We 
should separate the Alpha men not to meet in a club room 
but to meet in lectures, recitations, and libraries, and to 
carry on together the principal business of the university, 
which is education. We should then give to the average 
student the kind of course he can profit by, perhaps slightly 
less ambitious than we give to the whole group at present, 
and we should make our Alpha men and women do more 
reading and more thinking, and give them their degrees 
with Honors as a reward. The value of the Honors degree, 
if given on this system, would be quickly understood, and 
the men and women who had taken it would be chosen for 
those positions that demand intellect, ability, and attain- 
ments of a high order. 

We should require these best students to do something 
more than master separate courses. They should be re- 
quired to read between their courses and around their 
courses in such a way as to get a comprehensive knowledge 
of the subject in which they are specializing. This compre- 
hensive grasp of the subject should be tested at the end of 
their course by an Honors examination, preferably con- 
ducted by outside examiners, who would more or less 
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ignore the division of the subject into courses and rather 
test the students on their knowledge as a whole. 


There is another subject which I have promised to 
discuss with you tonight and that is the record of the 
Rhodes Scholars whom you have sent to Oxford during 
the last fifteen years. I say “you,” because a great many 
men in this room have served on Committees of Selection 
from the time the Rhodes Scholarships were started until 
they were interrupted by the Great War. 

When the elections were resumed after the war the 
Rhodes Trustees decided to put the responsibility for se- 
lecting Rhodes Scholars on the three hundred ex-Scholars 
now living in the United States. Many of these men 
have now reached the age and position where they are 
quite capable of assuming this responsibility, and our new 
Committees of Selection are now composed almost exclu- 
sively of ex-Rhodes Scholars. 

These ex-Rhodes Scholars are very eager to improve the 
quality of men sent to Oxford. While we have sent over 
in the past a great many men of fine quality, we have 
sent over some who were not. Every one who goes to 
Oxford is taken as representing the United States. If a 
poor man is sent, the other Americans who are over there 
feel keenly the discredit which it throws on our country 
and on our educational institutions. 

I am frank to say that I think the ex-Rhodes Scholars 
in their efforts to improve the quality of the men sent over 
have created a false impression in this country. Their ut- 
terances on the subject have been taken to imply that the 
entire group of Rhodes Scholars in the past, or at least a 
very large portion of the group, were unsatisfactory men. 
I wish to say very emphatically that that impression is not 
correct. The Rhodes Scholars have always been very 
unequal. The best of them have been as good as we shall 
ever get. The average quality has been rather better than 
the average of all the English Honors men at Oxford, and 
if it were only possible to eliminate the comparatively 
small group of the poorest men, that average would be very 
creditable indeed. 
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As a means of placing clearly before the educational 
men of the country the facts about the best, and the stand- 
ard which we wish to attain in the future, we are now 
preparing to publish a statistical study of the record of the 
Rhodes Scholars from the beginning down to the present 
time. We have a statistician in our group, Professor R. 
W. Burgess of Brown University, who did some creditable 
statistical work in the War Department during the war. 
At my suggestion Professor Burgess has made this study 
of the record of the Rhodes Scholars, dividing it into three 
parts: (1) their preparation before going to Oxford, (2) 
their record at Oxford, and (3) their careers in the United 
States since their return, analyzing these records by states 
and colleges, and condensing it into all those charts and 
tables which are so dear to the heart of the statistician and 
so terrifying to the average reader. 

This study in full will appear in the January number 
of our Rhodes Scholar magazine, the American Oxonian, 
which is published by W. W. Thayer, of Concord, New 
Hampshire. I want to give you this evening merely a 
brief synopsis of the results. 

Something over 500. Rhodes Scholars have been ap- 
pointed from the beginning down to the present, of whom 
360 are now living in the United States (38 not yet having 
gone into residence), 130 are at Oxford, and 19 are living in 
other countries. The Rhodes Scholars represent 172 Amer- 
ican colleges and universities; 39 institutions have sent as 
many as five or more, while 7 have been represented by ten 
or more Rhodes Scholars. Of this last group Harvard 
and Princeton lead with eighteen each, Yale has thirteen, 
Brown eleven, the Universities of Idaho and Virginia ten 
each. The average age of the Rhodes Scholars at the time 
they enter Oxford is 22 years and four months; the 
youngest are 19, the oldest nearly 25. Most of them have 
taken at least the A. B. degree in an American university ; 
only 14% have had less than a full college course, while 
19% have had one or more years of graduate or profes- 
sional study. Eighty per cent of those going from institu- 
tions where there is a chapter of Phi Beta Kappa are mem- 
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bers of that society. Forty per cent have represented their 
colleges in one or more branches of college athletics. 

At Oxford one-third of the Rhodes Scholars studied 
law; one-sixth Modern History or Economics; another 
sixth Humanities, including Classics and English Litera- 
ture; while the remainder studied a wide range of pro- 
fessional and cultural subjects. About four-fifths of the 
men take the Oxford B. A. degree in one of the Final Honor 
Schools, while one-fifth take research degrees. A com- 
parison of the record of the men who take the Honor 
Schools with the entire body of English Honors men taking 
the same examinations shows that the Americans take more 
Firsts than the English Honors men, and in Firsts and 
Seconds together their lead is still greater. The standing 
of the Americans in these examinations is not, however, so 
high as that of the English Scholarship men who are trained 
from their public school days in the type of work repre- 
sented by Oxford examinations. In Firsts and Seconds to- 
gether the standing of Americans in comparison with these 
English Scholarship men is better. The percentages are as 
' follows: 

English 
All Honor Rhodes Scholarship 
Men Scholars Men Alone 
Firsts 13 % 15 % 33 % 
Seconds 37 % 499% - 45% 
Firsts and Seconds 
combined 50 % 64 % 77 % 


Americans succeed best at Oxford in those subjects of 
study which are not based on previous preparation while 
the record of English students is exactly the other way. 
American Rhodes Scholars have secured a total of twenty- 
three university and college prizes of high rank. Men who 
were members of Phi Beta Kappa have a slightly higher 
record than those men who were not, and the Rhodes 
Scholars who were unusually young or unusually old at the 
time they went to Oxford have a higher record than the 
men of average age. Rhodes Scholars from the larger 
states make a better record at Oxford than those from smaller 
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states. The men from the Middle Atlantic States have the 
best all round record, those from the South Central States 
the second best, while those from the West North Central 
States have the poorest record. 

Of the American Rhodes Scholars who had a year or 
more at Oxford before the war, 70 per cent. represented 
their colleges on one of the various athletic teams, and 14 
per cent. of the men represented Oxford against Cambridge 
in, athletics. 

On their return from Oxford the Rhodes Scholars do 
not go back to the states from which they were appointed. 
At the present time there are three states in which only 
one Rhodes Scholar is living, seven in which there are only 
two, and nine in which there are only three. On the other 
hand, there are 42 living in the State of New York, 23 in 
Massachusetts, 17 in Illinois, 13 in California, 10 each in 
Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Texas. 

More than one-third of the Rhodes Scholars have gone 
into university or college teaching, about one-fourth are 
practicing law, over ten per cent are in business, while 
the others engage in government service, social and religious 
work, medicine, scientific, literary and editorial occupations. 

The men engaged in teaching have an average age of 
33 years. About one-third of them are full professors and 
another third assistant or associate professors, distributed 
through 75 universities and colleges. Of those practicing 
law, two-thirds do, not take further legal training, but find 
their Oxford preparation sufficient. Of the 140 Rhodes 
Scholars who were 34 or over in October, 1920, 10 per cent. 
are included in the last edition of Who’s Who in America. 

In commenting upon his Study from the point of view 
of the ideals of the Founder, Professor Burgess says: 

“In regard to the probable future influence of the 
Rhodes Scholars in American life, the critic may point out 
the absence of politics and diplomacy from the list of 
occupations, and the small number in public service of any 
type. The expectation of Rhodes, or at least of some of 
the early writers on the subject, was that the Rhodes 
Scholars would enter politics in the English sense, or go 
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into the diplomatic service. But neither of these lines af- 
fords a career in the United States for a man with his own 
way to make; the organization of the diplomatic service 
rather than the Scholars or the Scholarship plan, is to 
blame for this imperfect fulfillment of early expectations. 

“But even while it is admitted that in politics and 
diplomacy the original intent of the plan has not been real- 
ized, and is not likely to be realized, one should realize fully 
the significance of the large proportion—over one-third— 
of the men engaged in education, especially college teach- 
ing. There is a closer relationship in the United States 
than in any other country between education and public 
life; we are therefore justified in saying that the Rhodes 
Scholars in that occupation are in a position to exert as 
great an influence as they could in any other line—even in 
politics—and more than in the American diplomatic service.” 

This record of the American Rhodes Scholars is credit- 
able, but we are not publishing it merely because we are 
proud of it. It is our intention first, to do justice to the 
men who have held Rhodes Scholarships in the past, and, 
second, to provide ourselves with a measuring stick by 
which to estimate the improvement which, with your co- 
operation, we hope to make in the quality of the Rhodes 
Scholars of the future. 
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ADDRESS 
John H. Finley, New York Times.* 


I shall take only a moment, and what I say must be 
rather personal. 

I came here because I wanted to keep my word with 
your president; I was, I think, providentially detained last 
night. I am here tonight in the face of Providence, be- 
cause I wanted to see once more the members of what I 
consider the noblest guild in America. 

I had the distinction once (it was the only supreme 
distinction of my life), of being the youngest college presi- 
dent in the world. But time took that one distinction away 
from me, and has given me another. I am now, with the 
exception of President Warfield, I think, and President 
Thompson and possibly one other, if you consider me a 
real university president, I am the oldest university presi- 
dent in the United States in point of service, which will 
indicate to you how young the other college presidents and 
university presidents are. 

I can say of time that time has taken away and time 
has given. Blessed be the father of time, for no one can 
have had a happier experience as a college man than I have 
had. 

Before Butler and Hadley and Hibben and Brown, 
where was I? I have seen college and university presi- 
dents come; I have seen college and university presidents 
go; I have seen some both come and go, and here I stand, 
as I said out in Ohio the other day, I stand as Priam on 
the walls of Troy, wise, I can say wise with age and 
garrulous with years, with some of my older captains 
about me, looking down as Priam upon the plains of Troy, 
and talking to the new, the younger, chieftains that are 
carrying everywhere this great conflict in the field of 
education. 


*Commissioner of Education of the State of New York and 
President of the University of the State of New York, 1913-1921; 
with New York Times, 1921. Dr. Finley was unable to edit the 
stenographic report of his address because of his departure for 
Europe. 
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I am not like Priam, however, except that I have been 
long in the service, and that I still can speak of the beauty 
of learning. It has justified all this struggle of what I 
might call for myself the thirty years’ war, for I have 
been thirty years in this service. But I do not speak to 
you as the ‘periphrastic mute,’ as I think it was called; I 
am not using the language of the gladiator and saying ‘I 
am about to die and salute you.’ Therefore I do not 
propose to die yet for a while, God be willing. I hope to 
go on fighting for the very things for which we have been 
fighting thru these many years, some of us together. 

I hope to be looking to the same objects which are 
your objects, and fighting with you, perhaps in a larger 
field, for I can now take an interest in things outside of 
the State of New York, dear as the things are here. They 
are never and will never be less dear, and the interest out- 
side will be great. I feel as if I had simply been detached 
from the defensive part for a moment, or for a little time, 
and sent in the front of the trenches to bring information 
back as to what we should do in our next offensive. I 
do not know how helpful I can be, but that is my desire, at 
any rate. 

I proposed last night to say something about educa- 
tion. I am not going to do it tonight. I am going to simply 
say good-bye to you, because this I think positively is my 
last appearance. I have prolonged my official life a little 
bit in Albany that I might still be one of your number while 
here. I am not to leave the Guild until the end of next 
week, at the end of the business day, and I shall move the 
clock back so that that business day will not end until one 
day more. 

I will stay as long as I can with those who are to 
me the greatest in all the world. I have had it in my 
desire for many years, and have expressed the desire that 
before I went away from this earth I might walk around 
it—at any rate around the parts on which one can walk. 

I was speaking of that the other day to a man whom 
I met on the train, on the last lap of his journey back from 
Japan; and he told me of meeting in California a French 
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priest, and he asked him how he happened to be there. He 
said, “I had a dream one night, back in my little parish 
in France; I dreamed I came to the end of my life, and I 
was summoned into the presence of the Almighty, and the 
first question he asked me was ‘What do you think of my 
earth?’ ” and he said, “I was very much embarrassed when 
I had to tell him that I had never seen his earth, that I 
had never been outside of my little parish.” 

Well, I-hope in the next ten years I shall see some- 
thing of this earth, and that I shall be able to make a report 
when I am asked, if my opinion is desired. I hope I shall 
be asked, and I am sure I shall have reason for an optimis- 
tic report. When I graduated from high school I remem- 
ber that the subject of my graduating oration was “The 
mists, or clouds—I have forgotten which—are rolling 
away,” and I traced the history of man from the beginning, 
and showed how he had progressed at all times and in all 
places; and my conservative New England principal called 
my attention to the fact that at some times and at some 
places perhaps there had not been progress. So I took my 
oration and revised it in this way: “There are some 
people who contend that the world has not always pro- 
gressed at all times and in all places, that it has in fact 
retrograded at times; but,” I said, “the world moves on 
nevertheless.” 

So after my thirty years in this service, I think I 
face the world with as great optimism as I had as a school- 
boy entering college, and I shall be able to say to the Lord, 
I am sure, at the end of these next ten years, not only that 
the best people on earth are the men whom I have known 
in the colleges and universities of America, but that in 
spite of all the things that have happened to discourage us 
in various parts of the world, the world moves on never- 
theless. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION OF THE COUNCIL 
OF CHURCH BOARDS OF EDUCATION ON 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE OF 
OFFICE 

Roy C. Flickinger, Dean, College of Liberal Arts, North- 
western University, Representing the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors. 


As a member of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, I have read, for a number of years, its 
printed statements on this subject of academic freedom, 
and the chairman of the committee is a member of the 
Northwestern faculty; accordingly I am well acquainted 
with the work which he and his committee have been 
doing. I had expected, when I was invited to come here, 
to have something from the Commission to discuss, and 
perhaps to criticize; in lieu of that I shall content myself 
with a statement of what the Association has been doing 
and its present point of view. 

During one two-year period, this Committee had over 
thirty cases brought to its attention; that is, complaints 
were lodged in thirty cases with the committee. It was 
not possible for the committee to deal with every case. 
They had neither the time nor the strength nor the money, 
and in some cases they thought the complaints were unde- 
serving. They were interested in finding typical cases to 
investigate so that, when clearing up a situation, they would 
automatically clear up several other cases, as well. 

You will be interested to know that of these thirty 
cases reported to the committee in one biennial, less than 
one-third involved academic freedom. I think it is the gen- 
eral impression that academic freedom is the burning issue 
here. Apparently it is not. Over two-thirds involved mat- 
ters of tenure of office, and the committee has been so 
much impressed with this situation that just recently it has 
voted, not unanimously, but nevertheless voted, that here- 
after the emphasis of the committee’s work should be 
shifted from questions of academic freedom to questions 
of tenure of position. 
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The committee frankly confesses that it rarely tries to 
obtain actual redress of an individual grievance. Occa- 
sionally a man who has been dismissed or who has been 
threatened with dismissal is reinstated, but he seldom is 
kept in his reinstatement and generally moves on very 
soon. It rarely happens that the man can be gotten back 
at all, and the committee does not hope to have that done 
in every case, but it does hope, as a result of its investiga- 
tion, to clear up conditions in the institution concerned so 
that an identical situation will not arise again, and so that 
it may not recur in other institutions which may hear of 
what has happened in this particular case. 

The committee is interested above all in getting cer- 
tain methods of procedure adopted in educational institu- 
tions, and I shall now state what the committee’s idea is 
concerning the methods of procedure. In the first place, 
the committee thinks that there should always be a faculty 
committee in every institution to confer with the admin- 
istrative officers in all matters of appointments and reap- 
pointments. 

I might say that in the College of Liberal Arts of 
Northwestern University we have had for a good many 
years now what is called a “Budget Committee,” three 
members of the faculty elected by the College of Liberal 
Arts Faculty each year to serve on a committee of five, the 
President and the Dean constituting the fourth and fifth 
members. I am speaking here as if I were speaking en- 
tirely from the standpoint of the professors, but, of course, 
this arrangement affects me more intimately from the 
standpoint of an administrative officer than from that of an 
instructor, and I may say that this system, at the North- 
western at least, has worked very satisfactorily and has 
been a distinct help to the administrative officers. Of 
course we have a large faculty, nearly 150 men in the 
College of Liberal Arts, and that fact precludes the pos- 
sibility of there being any partisanship displayed ; the com- 
mittee elected has always co-operated with administrative 
officers cordially in maintaining high standards, and con- 
versely the administrative officers have not tried to take 
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arbitrary action in any case. From the standpoint of the 
administrative officers the plan has worked especially well 
in this respect: That previously, if a man were dismissed 
or refused a reappointment, the man in question had one, 
or at the most, two men, very definitely in mind to hold 
responsible for what happened ; now he has a committee of 
five. The action in nearly every case is unanimous or 
practically so, but nevertheless the responsibility for what 
happens is shared by the man’s associates on the faculty. 
I may say there are some members of the faculty who pre- 
fer the old system, when they could come directly to one 
or at the most two men and say, “Why did you do this,” 
and, “Why did you do that?” Now they have to inter- 
view a committee of five, and that is not a feasible thing 
to do. Since the committee of five. has a majority of 
faculty members, there can be no suggestion of adminis- 
trative tyranny. 

In the second place, the committee insists that due 
notice should be given when a man’s connection with an 
institution is to terminate. Except in cases of grave moral 
delinquency, instructors should receive at least three 
months’ notice of dismissal or of failure to reappoint, 
the administration should not wait until June first or later 
to notify an instructor that he will not be reappointed, and 
in case of officers higher than instructors one year’s notice 
should be given. It does not seem to me that this latter 
provision is a feasible one, except in the cases of men who 
have been on permanent appointment, or men who have 
been on long time appoiptments and perhaps reappointed 
once or twice. Such men should have a full year of notice, 
but I think three or four, or, at the most, five months’ 
notice in the case of others is fully sufficient. 

In the third place, the committee is of the opinion that 
in the cases of associate professors and full professors 
who are refused reappointment or whose appointments are 
terminated, the man in every instance is entitled to a clear 
statement in writing of the reasons why he is not to be 
reappointed and, if these reasons do not appear to him 
satisfactory or convincing, he should have the right of a 
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public hearing of the charges before a committee of his 
fellow-workers in the faculty or, in case it is a matter in- 
volving his command of his subject and the faculty is not 
large enough to contain sufficient men who are conversant 
with the subject, to have a committee of men who are con- 
versant with that subject drawn from neighboring institu- 
tions. In the case of men lower in rank than associate 
professors, who have been on definite appointment for a 
certain period of years and whose time has now expired, 
the committee does not feel that these men are entitled to 
a statement of the reasons why they are being dismissed, 
except of course that in these cases, like all others, the 
action taken would have come before the Budget Com- 
mittee and due notice given of its action. 

I may say, too, that the committee states that, where 
an institution imposes upon its faculties doctrinal standards 
of a sectarian or partisan character, so that opinions con- 
trary to these would automatically be considered by that 
institution just ground for dismissal—that wherever that 
is the situation, a definite, written statement to that effect 
should be given to faculty men before they are appointed 
so that they may know unequivocally what restraints of 
opinion they are supposed to exercise during tenure of 
office in this particular institution. 

So far I have tried to present, for the most part, the 
history and present opinions and actions of the committee. 
. I wish to close with a few words of my own on the sub- 
ject of academic freedom. It is different from the ques- 
tion of academic tenure. The thing which chiefly dif- 
ferentiates universities and the higher type of colleges from 
institutions of lower rank in the educational system is the 
fact that their members seek to discover new truth, whereas 
the others are contented to inculcate accepted truth. It is 
therefore not only a privilege but also a duty of university 
professors to examine the foundations upon which ac- 
cepted truth rests. This process is constantly being car- 
ried on in every department of learning, but usually escapes 
the attention of the general public except in certain fields. 
A professor ought to enjoy a greater freedom in chal- 
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lenging accepted truth in the classroom than outside. This 
difference is due to the fact that in the one case he is ad- 
dressing those who have been trained to weigh evidence, 
who will hear every side of the problem discussed, and 
who are required to listen to all of it; but in the other 
case an isolated expression or a single phase of the subject 
is likely to be seized upon and regarded as embracing the 
whole truth of the matter. Professors have the same right 
te conduct propaganda as have other citizens, no more and 
no less. As citizens they are entitled to affect in every 
legal fashion the evolution which is unremittingly proceed- 
ing in state, church, and society ; but they ought to be care- 
ful to dissociate their universities, so far as possible, from 
their private activities in propaganda. I think that we ought 
to be particularly careful about mentioning our academic 
position in communications sent to newspapers. It is very 
casy and tempting to put down a statement that one is a 
professor in such and such a school when writing a letter 
for the public, particularly if the letter is on a subject con- 
nected with one’s own department of special learning. But 
when a professor of geology writes a letter on the tariff 
or Socialism or Bolshevism, he ought to think twice before 
adding “Professor in —-———— College” to his signature, 
thus leaving those who do not know under the impression 
that he is speaking as a specialist on these matters, when 
ke is not. 

Universities believe in evolution but not in revolution, 
in following wherever the truth may lead, not in grasping 
the latest hypothesis before it can be substantiated. This 
principle lies at the bottom of the statement sometimes made 
that a man is entitled to academic freedom in scientific 
matters expressed in scientific terms. That is of the es- 
sence of scientific method—to wait until one’s theories re- 
ceive a substantial foundation of substantiation, before an- 
nouncing them as if they were fully established; but the 
principle is frequently violated in public letters and in 
other ways. 

President Lowell differentiated four spheres in which 
academic freedom might be used or abused. You will re- 
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member that he said that it was a matter of academic free- 
dom in the classroom and outside of the classroom, in one’s 
specialty and outside of one’s specialty; and I think most 
of the real difficulties arise in the cases of men outside of 
the classroom and also outside of their subjects. In other 
words, there is a small group who do not practice or possess 
the wisdom of Socrates. One of his zealous friends asked 
the Oracle at Delphi who was the wisest of men, and Apol- 
lo’s oracle replied that Socrates was the wisest of all men. 
The Athenian philosopher was too modest to believe that 
this sentence was true in its surface meaning, and put 
himself to the test of finding out in what sense it was 
correct. As the pronouncement of the oracle, it must be 
true in some sense. So he went to the dramatic poets and 
questioned them concerning the principles of their art and 
found that they surpassed him in knowledge of that sub- 
ject. Then he questioned them on subjects outside of their 
art and they answered with just as great readiness as in 
their own field. But he was learned enough to see that 
they made many mistakes when they went outside of their 
specialty. Then he went to the statesmen and they were 
able to tell him things about the management of the state 
which he did not know, and which he believed were sub- 
stantially correct; but when he led them outside of their 
own department, again they would answer just as readily, 
but without the facts to back them up. So in every group 
to which he went he found them knowing more than he 
knew, but also supposing that they knew a great deal more 
than they did know, supposing that they knew a great deal 
that they did not know. And by that process he decided 
that the oracle was right, and he was wisest of men in that 
he was aware of his own ignorance and the limits of his own 
knowledge. There is a small group of university professors 
who are specialists in their own field but do not know where 
and when to stop, particularly in getting out of their specialty 
either in the classroom or outside of the classroom. In the 
classroom the students are required to attend. It is not 
right then that they should be called upon to listen to men 
expatiating on topics which lie outside the authority of their 
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special training. The only justification for requiring at- 
tendance is that the students are listening to men who are 
specialists. They are not supposed to listen to Greek pro- 
fessors talking about politics in the classroom or to pro- 
fessors of botany talking about Socialism. Then, outside 
of the classroom, whatever precautions a man may take, 
he always bears with him in his public utterances, whether 
in the public press or elsewhere, the reputation of the in- 
stitution and of his college, and it is not right that a man 
should ehdanger the good name of his institution or col- 
lege except in a field where he is qualified by special studies 
to speak with authority. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR 
CITIZENSHIP 


George F. Zook, Specialist in Higher Education, U. S. 
Bureau of Education. 


In the modern world universities and colleges are in- 
dispensable. Thru them we hope to maintain and develop 
our present enviable culture, economic resources and demo- 
cratic citizenship. These virtues and material advantages 
may be realized in such degree and in such measure as 
American citizens invest their lives in educational prepara- 
tion and the nation’s resources in the support of education 
including higher education. Colleges and universities there- 
fore exist to raise the standard of living, to elevate the 
level of American citizenship, and to increase the measure of 
popular culture. Every higher institution ought definitely to 
be conrtibuting these three factors to the lives of their 
students, no matter what courses of study they may be 
pursuing. 

Raising the standard of living thru higher education 
means the training of young men and women to become 
leaders in industry, agriculture, business and commerce, 
which have long ago passed out of the simple elementary 
stages into the complexity of modern economic life. It 
means the preparation of persons who thru the posses- 
sion of expert knowledge are able to increase the produc- 
tion of goods and cause the most economic distribution of 
them. It means the training of men who can solve nature’s 
problems and harness natural resources for the benefit of 
society. 

Just as material production waits on ability and educa- 
tion, so, too, does democratic government. The people 
have undertaken to govern the country thru representatives, 
thru direct participation, and thru the force of public 
opinion. It ought to be more axiomatic than it is that the 
people cannot solve intelligently our political, economic and 
social problems unless they understand them. These prob- 
lems yearly grow more complex and difficult of correct 
solution. Every man or woman who attends a higher in- 
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stitution is called on to prepare himself to be not only a 
better producer but a better citizen. 

Based on a high standard of living and effective demo- 
cratic government is culture. Men and women universally 
aspire to an appreciation of what is best in life. Universi- 
ties and colleges have always existed primarily for the 
encouragement of all these things. Important and funda- 
mental as is technical and citizenship education the promo- 
tion of culture should be the climax of any college education. 

In this discussion, however, we are concerned with 
training for citizenship and the part which colleges and 
universities should have in it. The keen public realization 
of the need for training in citizenship was one of the lega- 
cies of the Great War. The situation had been appreciated 
before those fateful days, but the presence of hyphenated 
citizens in the United States was concrete evidence of the 
need of citizenship training which stirred the people into 
speedy though sometimes ill-advised action. We have wit- 
nessed, therefore, a series of more or less unrelated Ameri- 
canization experiments, which have undoubtedly done con- 
siderable good, but which have borne some of the marks 
ef emotional hysteria. We have now passed out of the 
war’s zealous fervor into the duller but more important 
days of peace. We ought, therefore, to deal very carefully 
with a matter so significant for good or ill as the proper 
training of college students to undertake the duties of 
American citizenship. 

In its broadest sense training in citizenship would of 
course include the whole field of education. It would 
mean training young people for the most effective individual 
and social use of their physical, mental and moral powers. 
A discussion of this subject in this limitless sense is un- 
doubtedly in place upon some occasions, but inasmuch as 
this would include the whole range of social policy I prefer 
to strip the subject of some of its wider aspects and to con- 
fine myself to something more concrete. I do this in part 
because I am convinced that we have already suffered’ by 
the vagaries that naturally arise when we apply the term 
citizenship training to something so wide and consequently 
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so indefinite as the whole scheme of human education. I 
shall therefore eliminate from my discussion all further 
reference to physical education and even to ethical educa- 
tion, important as the latter is in the making of good citi- 
zens. The home and the church exist for that purpose, 
altho of course it is right and proper that schools and 
colleges, especially those controlled and supported by re- 
ligious denominations, should give the matter great con- 
sideration. What we are here concerned with is that knowl- 
edge which leads to the correct solution of public questions ; 
that training which assists people to vote intelligently ; 
which enables them to form intelligent opinions on local, 
state, national and international problems, in order that this 
public opinion may be brought to bear on our elected repre- 
sentatives and on all those who are in any way concerned 
with public administration. The matters I refer to are 
our increasingly complex social, economic, political and 
international questions which vex the best minds but which 
by the establishment of a democracy we have boldly re- 
ferred to the people for their solution. The common weal 
of the nation and the world is bound up in the correct 
solution of them. Material and cultural progress waits on 
the development of public intelligence on public questions. 

Training for citizenship has in recent years been taking 
definite shape in the elementary and secondary schools. This 
movement has resulted in increased attention to community 
civics as well as to state and national civics. The courses 
in history have been overhauled repeatedly with the idea 
of emphasizing those portions which contain the living past. 
Careful selections have been made in the field of literature 
for social as well as cultural reasons. Definite citizenship 
programs consisting chiefly of history, civics, and problems 
of democracy have been evolved by various committees 
representing prominent national associations. On _ these 
programs of study there is now substantial agreement and 
progressive schools are everywhere hastening to adopt them. 
Citizenship training in the schools, both elementary and 
secondary, has therefore received much thought and atten- 
tion, and I think it may fairly be said that it is now ap- 
proaching a satisfactory solution. 
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In colleges and universities training for citizenship has 
by no means received so much conscious attention during 
recent years as in the secondary schools. By this I do not 
mean to say that it has been neglected because, although 
there has been no organized development of citizenship 
training, it is a fact that college men and women have had 
such training as to enable them to take an outstanding 
part in the solution of public problems. To them the coun- 
try has owed much of the wisdom displayed in national 
affairs throughout our history. In this connection it seems 
clear therefore that the presence of such a large proportion 
of higher institutions devoted to four years of training in 
the liberal arts and sciences has been a great national bless- 
ing. The country needs every man and woman who can 
afford to spend four years in college before taking up his 
or her technical or professional work. What I wish to 
say therefore seems upon first thought to apply less to the 
colleges of liberal arts and sciences than to the others. 
Even here, however, I am convinced that something about 
training for citizenship may profitably be said. 

For some years it has been fashionable to define the 
objectives in the various fields of education and in accord- 
ance therewith to shape the educational program to suit the 
end in view. So long as one deals with such concrete ob- 
jectives as the training of a doctor, lawyer, dentist, en- 
gineer or agriculturist, the problem of curriculum making 
is simplified—in fact, as I hope to show later on it has 
been too much simplified by having only a single objective 
in view. In the college of liberal arts and sciences, on the 
other hand, there is no such single dominating objective. 
We speak with something like equal emphasis, of the de- 
velopment of cultural appreciation, the training of the mind, 
ethical growth, and now more recently citizenship training, 
as being the objects of a liberal college education. More- 
over, these objectives naturally lend themselves less easily 
to definition and delimitation than is the case in the technical 
and professional world. 

Nevertheless I am quite convinced that college curri- 
cula need constant revision with that object in mind. I say 
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constant revision because of changing local, state, national 
and world conditions. The things of culture are born 
’ slowly from generation to generation and are handed down 
to us for an eternal heritage. The world’s problems, on 
the other hand, are forever outrunning our comprehension, 
and we need therefore constant readjustment of the citizen- 
ship program of study. 

By accepting the limitations which I have placed on the 
discussion of citizenship training it at once becomes ap- 
parent that the departments. of history, political science, 
economics and sociology are most concerned in any program 
of study for that purpose. Any observer of recent de- 
velopments in American collegiate education is painfully 
aware of the increasing tendency to departmentalize and 
to develop an extensive system of subject matter courses 
without reference to such larger objectives as the develop- 
ment of culture and training for citizenship. This tendency 
sometimes becomes so prominent that it often appears that 
college professors forget that they should also be educators. 
In other words, it has become increasingly difficult to se- 
cure a well considered consensus of opinion among college 
teachers on such larger objectives as we have in mind in 
this discussion. 

That there is imperative need of it is indicated by a 
study of the curricula of colleges of arts and sciences. In 
a study of the “Requirements for the Bachelor’s Degree” 
recently published by the Bureau of Education, Dr. Walton 
C. John reveals the fact that in fifty of the best state- 
supported colleges and universities the following require- 
ments in semester hours obtain for the A. B. degree: 
foreign language, 15.19; science, 11.48; social science, 
10.55 ; English, 9.02 ; mathematics, 7.00; and philosophy and 
psychology, 7.00. In fifty of the best privately-supported 
higher institutions the requirements for the A. B. degree 
are as follows: foreign language, 20.66; social science, 
12.14; science, 11.44; English, 9.65; philosophy and 
psychology, 7.56; mathematics, 6.94; Bible, 6 semester 
hours. 

It will be seen that in these institutions the social 
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sciences, including history, political science, economics and 
sociology, occupy respectively third and second places, being 
exceeded by foreign language and science in the first case 
and by foreign language in the second case. It should be 
remembered that this is the condition obtaining in one 
hundred of the best known and most progressive institutions 
in the country. An examination of the curricula of less 
known and smaller colleges of liberat arts reveals the fact 
that these citizenship subjects do not by any means, occupy 
so prominent a place in the college curriculum. Early last 
summer the Bureau of Education made a fairly extensive 
investigation of the teaching of history and the social 
sciences in colleges and universities. The results of this 
investigation show that only 119 of the 158 colleges and 
universities which reported require one or more units in 
this field for entrance. The student is ordinarily allowed 
to offer the required unit or units from any field of his- 
tory, but little or no attention is given to requirements 
in the other social sciences. In fact, students sometimes 
encounter considerable difficulty when they offer community 
civics, for example, for college entrance. 

In college also the investigation reveals the fact that, 
especially in the smaller institutions, the social sciences oc- 
cupy a relatively less prominent place than they do in the 
larger ones. Often a single professor occupies a whole 
settee, comprising the entire field of history, political 
science, economics and sociology. Needless to say some 
important fields are grossly neglected while others are en- 
tirely omitted. As a result, thousands of young men and 
women are annually turned out of our small colleges with 
fine cultural development but very inadequately trained to 
assume leadership in the solution of our local, state, national, 
and international problems. 

This situation becomes all the more apparent when it 
is remembered that a very large proportion of the graduates 
of small colleges go into teaching in the secondary schools. 
There they are very often called on to teach one or all of 
the courses offered in the fairly extensive history and social 
science program. It is a well-known fact that only a few 
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states have laid down definite regulations concerning the 
preparation of teachers who undertake this work in the 
secondary schools. Consequently few colleges have es- 
tablished a definite program of subject matter preparation 
for those who are to be recommended for this field of 
teaching. Since we are now living in a day of objectives 
I believe that a sufficiently high proportion of the graduates 
of our colleges of arts and sciences will ultimately be called 
upon to teach one or all of the social sciences in the sec- 
ondary schools as to make it highly desirable for each col- 
lege to lay down a minimum program of subject matter 
preparation for prospective teachers in this field. We have, 
as I have already stated, arrived at a substantial agreement 
concerning what the citizenship curriculum in high schools 
should be. What we need now is for colleges and universi- 
ties to train teachers to carry out that program. Failing 
this, we shall have little notion about the adequacy of our 
present high school program in citizenship training. 

There are other fields for citizenship training in the 
colleges of arts and sciences to which I wish to draw your 
attention briefly. All of you are aware of the wonderful 
progress which has been made in pre-legal, pre-dental, and 
especially in pre-medical education. Through the influence 
of the several professional associations State authorities 
have been induced to establish higher and higher standards 
of pre-professional work which must be done in high schools 
and colleges. It is quite natural that the character of pre- 
legal work required by the several law schools should ap- 
proximate very closely with the best collegiate programs of 
study for training in citizenship. The fact that lawyers 
get this training accounts in part for the preponderance of 
civic leadership which we get from the legal profession. 

In the field of premedical education, on the other hand, 
the situation is quite different. There the greatest progress 
has been made so that it is now the exception to find States 
which do not require two years of pre-medical education 
before licensing a doctor, and all reputable medical schools 
have a similar requirement. 

Moreover, the character of required work has been 
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rather definitely outlined by the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion, whose recommendations are carefully followed by 
the various medical schools. By the time a student has taken 
the minimum of studies from among the required subjects 
and the subjects strongly urged by the Council on Medical 
Education, he has but 5 hours left to devote to a third list 
of suggested electives which include the four citizenship 
subjects of history, political science, economics and so- 
ciology. As a matter of fact even this opportunity does not 
ordinarily exist because the premedical course as outlined 
at individual institutions seldom requires any social science 
and usually affords little if any opportunity to elect it. In 
the medical course itself it is needless to say that the en- 
tire attention of the student is absorbed in his medical 
education. 

It might be worth while to pause briefly for comment 
on the ill effects of this situation. The cultural side of the 
medical student has been cared for to a considerable extent 
by the required courses in the natural sciences and by the 
inclusion of 6 hours of English, 6 to 12 hours of a modern 
foreign language, 3 to 6 hours of psychology, and 3 to 6 
hours of advanced mathematics among the subjects required 
or strongly urged. The citizenship subjects on the other 
hand, are not to be found in these groups. 

When one stops to consider that the lone requirement 
in the field of the citizenship subjects made of a doctor 
who has spent four years in high school, two years in a 
college of arts and sciences, and four in a medical school, 
is a single college entrance unit chosen from’ the whole 
field of history and civics, I believe it will at once become 
apparent that our medical practitioners may be eminently 
well prepared to treat the body physical, but poorly equipped 
to render first aid to the body politic. We cannot afford 
to allow men who otherwise are leaders in the community, 
whose opinions are respected because of their standing, to 
guide the people falsely on questions concerning the com- 
mon good. It is as easy for a medical man to be un- 
familiar with the intricate questions facing our democracy 
as for anyone else. 
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Let us now turn to some consideration of the situa- 
tion in the engineering schools. Happily a report of a 
committee of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education made in 1918 summarizes the situation concern- 
ing citizenship training in engineering schools. In 42 
courses of study leading to a civil engineering degree, 18 
required no social sciences whatever, while 21 required gen- 
eral economics, 2 political science, 1 sociology, and 1 in- 
dustrial history. In the same number of mechanical en- 
gineering courses of study, 13 had no requirements in 
citizenship subjects, 21 required general economics, 3 
political science, 1 sociology, and 1 industrial history. In 
electrical engineering courses of study 14 had no require- 
ments of citizenship subjects, 21 required general economics, 
3 political science, 1 sociology, and 1 industrial history. 
Among the 23 electrical engineering schools which have re- 
quirements in citizenship subjects, 1 school requires 12 
hours, 1 six hours, 3 six hours, 3 five hours, 1 four hours, 
8 three hours, and 6 two hours. The amount of social 
science required in other engineering courses of study is 
similar to that in electrical engineering. 

From this review it will be seen that the citizenship 
training subjects have made some headway in engineering 
schools, but it is by no means uniform or sufficient. Dr. C. 
R. Mann is correct when he observes in his study of Engi- 
neering Education that “languages, economics, and social 
sciences are generally treated as ‘extras’ in (engineering) 
curricula, and are as generally regarded as superfluous 
‘chores’ by the students.” 

This situation is, I am convinced, largely the result of 
faulty teaching and poor organization of the citizenship 
subjects. In our large universities it quite often happens 
that young instructors without adequate appreciation of 
what they ought to attempt to do are thrust before sections 
in economics containing engineering students. It is no 
wonder that the discussion often seems to center around 
economic theories which the student with difficulty relates 
to life about him. 

For this reason and because the faculties of engineering 
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schools have lately appreciated the close relation existing 
between engineering and business and in order to prepare | 
engineering graduates to undertake managerial positions, 
there has been a growing tendency to substitute courses in 
business economics, business management and special en- 
gineering economics for the more liberal courses in social 
science. This is in effect a weakening of the citizenship 
subjects since the substitution is made more for the techni- 
cal value than for the value in training engineers for more 
intelligent participation in our government. 

Turning now briefly to the curriculum of the agricul- 
tural colleges, it may be recalled that in the Morrill act 
establishing the colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts 
it was stated that “the leading object shall be, without ex- 
cluding other scientific and classical studies and including 
military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanic arts . . . in 

order to promote the liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions of 
life.” 

In accord with this spirit one finds that about one- 
tenth of the usual agricultural college curriculum is elective. 
An additional one-sixth is devoted to non-technical sub- 
jects. The social sciences, including education and 
psychology, occupy a little less than 5 per cent of the cur- 
riculum. Almost without exception the agricultural col- 
leges require some work in the social science group. The 
total amount varies from 3 to 23 hours, with a median re- 
quirement of 8 hours. Here, as in engineering, there has 
been considerable tendency of late to substitute courses in 
practical economics for the more general ones. Accordingly, 
at present one finds in the agricultural curriculum such 
courses as rural economics, farm management and 
marketing, 

One might elaborate the situation concerning the. citizen- 
ship subjects by examining the curricula of other schools and 
colleges in our large universities. I trust that enough 
evidence has been adduced, however, to show that few higher 
institutions have consciously adopted a program of citizen- 
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ship training, and that the amount of such training which 
students may secure varies all the way from the minimum 
of little or none for medical students up to the extensive 
courses enjoyed by a large proportion of the graduates 
from colleges of liberal arts and sciences. Where so little 
opportunity for citizenship training exists as in the pre- 
medical courses of study and in about one-half of the en- 
gineering schools, it seems to me clear that courses in this 
field should be inserted in the curriculum. For as Dean 
Everts B. Greene said before the Association of American 
Colleges two years ago: 

“Some of these young men are going to be engineers 
and some of them are going to be physicians and some of 
the young women are going to be teachers and some are 
going to do other things; but whatever their choice of 
profession, they all have. in common this vocation of 
citizenship.” 

The faculties of our colleges and universities are there- 
for confronted with the question of making up a curriculum 
of citizenship training for students in arts and sciences and 
in the several professional and technical schools. The 
matter is not a simple one because of peculiar local condi- 
tions, lack of appreciation on the part of many faculty 
members of its importance, and departmental difficulties. 
One or all these difficulties often exist in such aggravated 
form as to result either in the elimination of all require- 
ments in this field or in a one-sided program of study. We 
have not as yet succeeded in getting from local faculties or 
departments in the field of the social sciences a balanced 
program of study in citizenship studies, especially for pro- 
fessional and technical students. 

Probably we cannot expect such a balanced program 
so long as we leave it wholly to local faculties. During 
the war the Committee on Education and Special Training 
of the War Department outlined courses in war issues and 
war aims which cut across departmental walls and at- 
tempted to establish something that approached a uniform 
course in citizenship. The experiment did not have a fair 
trial, but it had a very perceptible effect on a number of 
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our higher institutions which either continued similar courses 
after the war or established courses in civilization required 
of all students. 

In times of peace we cannot expect so close an ap- 
proach to uniformity in citizenship courses as was attempted 
with the S.A.T.C., but I believe the experience had its 
lessons which we have been very slow to learn. We need 
some relief from the unbalanced program of citizenship 
training or lack of such program, which, on account of the 
conditions I have mentioned, now obtains in a large pro- 
portion of our higher institutions. We cannot expect to 
secure this relief by leaving the matter wholly with the 
local institutions. I believe, therefore, that it is incumbent 
upon such national associations as the American Historical 
Association, the American Political Science Association, and 
the American Sociological Society, which have for many 
years devoted so much attention to the curriculum of citizen- 
ship training in the secondary schools, to give us likewise a 
minimum program or programs of study for the higher in- 
stitutions. Perhaps this would not be easy to do for the 
usual graduates of colleges of arts and sciences. It ought, 
however, to be both possible and desirable to suggest such 
a program for college students who will teach the citizen- 
ship subjects in the high schools. The same thing can be 
done for medical, engineering, and agricultural students, 
the program being varied sufficiently to meet the particular 
group of state and national problems which such profes- 
sional and technical students would encounter. 

Naturally, doubt as to whether such a thing can be 
done immediately arises. I believe it can be done because 
it is being done in nearly every institution of higher learn- 
ing. Colleges of arts and sciences have curricula for citizen- 
ship training though they do not usually go under that 
name. Systems of. majors and minors provide some pro- 
gram of study for the social science teachers in the high 
schools, Engineering faculties lay down certain social 
sciences in their lists of required subjects. So, too, do the 
agricultural faculties. Only the doctors seem to have side- 
stepped citizenship subjects almost completely. What these 
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faculties do in almost every one of our higher institutions 
competent representatives from several of our national as- 
sociations dealing with the social sciences ought to be able 
to do much better. 

Action of this kind would have several important ad- 
vantages. In the first place, it ought to result in a well 
balanced program of study for citizenship training. Any 
committee working on this problem would inevitably rec- 
ognize that such a program should be drawn from the sub- 
ject matter represented by a number of college departments. 
It would not be a program merely of economics, or of his- 
tory or of political science such as is now too often the case. 

In the next place it would be a program made up by 
those who are best able to judge as to what it should con- 
tain. We do not ordinarily trust a farmer to build a can- 
tilever bridge nor a fisherman to fit steam pipes. So I 
believe that engineering, agricultural, medical, yes, even 
liberal arts faculties, should have the benefit of the expert 
advice of those who have spent their lives in the citizenship 
studies. A program of citizenship training suggested by 
them ought to clarify local difficulties and come with con- 
siderable weight of authority to those who must neces- 
sarily be concerned with this matter. 

Finally the selection of subject matter for the citizen- 
ship training program from several fields of study would 
help to break down the too arbitrary barriers now jealously 
erected between departments. It would cause faculty mem- 
bers to keep in mind the larger objective as well as the 
subject matter of the course; it would create for us a 
group of teachers devoted primarily to the training of col- 
lege students for leadership in civic affairs. When these 
things have been accomplished perhaps we may then look 
forward confidently to the day when to train a few gradu- 
ate students in specialized fields of study will no longer 
be more honored than to train college students for the in- 
telligent solution of our nation’s manifold and complex 
social and economic problems. 

In this discussion I have used the term citizenship 
training in a narrower sense than is sometimes done. The 
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program of study to which I have referred includes those 
things in the realm of public affairs with which college men 
and women should be thoroughly acquainted. We need, 
however, not only intelligent citizens but good citizens. To 
the knowledge of public affairs gained in the classroom 
should be added zeal to act. Such inspiration is born in 
part from knowledge itself but it must be powerfully sup- 
plemented by the church, the home, the world’s good litera- 
ture and every other influence that teaches men the ultimate 
goal in life. 
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PLANS OF THE PRESSER FOUNDATION FOR 
AIDING STUDENTS IN MUSIC IN AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 


James Francis Cooke, Editor of The Etude and President 
of The Presser Foundation. 


There are two distinguishing characteristics of the 
Presser Foundation which should be of interest to you. 
First, it was the pioneer of the large American Foundations 
devoted to Music; second, it is probably the foremost of all 
Foundations established by an educator. That a man who 
spent a large part of his earlier years as a teacher could be 
able to found a great philanthropy designed to benefit the 
Art that he taught and those who will teach the art in 
the future is, in itself, remarkable. 

The Presser Foundation began with the establishment 
of a Home for Retired Music Teachers, opened in Phila- 
delphia in 1906 and since then expanded by stages until 
it now occupies a fine modern building erected in German- 
town, Philadelphia, especially for the purpose, accommodat- 
ing at the present time upwards of fifty men and women 
above the age of sixty-five, who have devoted at least 
twenty-five years to the art of teaching music in America. 
The building and its property are valued at over a quarter 
of a million dollars. It is amply endowed thru the Presser 
Foundation. 

The next step in Mr. Presser’s philanthropy was that 
of having the Foundation (established in 1906), inaugurate 
a department to take over his personal benefactions to 
musicians in distress. This is now known as the Depart- 
ment for the Relief of Deserving Musicians. 

At the same time a similar department known as the 
Department of Scholarships assumed the control of the 
Founder’s benefactions, in the way of helping students of 
music in colleges, especially those who desire to become 
teachers. In this way eighty-five institutions that have ap- 
plied are receiving scholarship funds, amounting in each 
instance to $200.00 a year. The Foundation has nothing 
to do with selecting the student or students to receive the 
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scholarship other than providing that the student shall be 
recommended by the president of the college and the director 
of the music department. 

The following is an extract from the regulations of the 
Department : 

“The students so recommended shall be young persons 
of good character and ability who, without the assistance 
herein provided, would not be able to carry on their studies. 
Furthermore, they shall be students who are pursuing prac- 
tical courses in music, and preference shall in all cases be 
given to students who aim to become teachers. Such 
students shall not confine their studies exclusively to music, 
as it is the desire of the Founder that the instruction of 
the student in said institution shall consist of one-third of 
what are commonly known as academic subjects.” 

The need for musicians with a fine general education 
is becoming greater and greater. Only one who is daily 
in the musical field can know how intense is the com- 
petition and how great the demand for real education 
among musicians. The call is not so much for great artists, 
who because of some phenomenal natural gifts, like Caruso, 
can average $20,000 a concert, but for practical teachers who 
can carry the message of music to American schools and 
homes in the most scientific and the most artistic manner. 
One of the main purposes of the Scholarship Department 
of the Presser Foundation is to foster this phase of the 
work. 

It is hard to believe that in this day there are musicians 
holding good positions as private teachers and in orchestras 
who are so ignorant that their conversation is occasionally 
on a par with that of the street cleaner. I can assure you 
that every now and then I meet one whose ignorance is as 
monumental as that of the Eifel Tower. The reason that 
such a condition exists is that the demand for music is 
enormous and there are no better educated musicians to 
take their places. 

Not that education makes musicians. Many of the 
best educated musicians are quite without musical gifts. 
England has a surfeit of finely educated men in the musical 
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field who have failed as musicians because of the lack of 
natural musical talent. An excellently educated man came 
to see me a little while ago and showed me a manuscript 
he had just completed. It was a musical setting to the 
Preamble to the Constitution of the United States. The 
income tax, or the telephone directory would have made a 
better libretto. A person with a really musical mind would 
no more have done such a thing than an engineer would 
have put a pot of forget-me-nots dn the top of the Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

The colleges themselves are in no small measure re- 
sponsible for the lack of education among musicians. I do 
not refer to those progressive institutions that have intro- 
duced practical modern departments in music, but, to those 
who still teach music upon the same cloud-like basis as that 
in which metaphysics used to be taught in the older days. 
Just why a great university should aim to have as complete 
a chemical, physiological, physical, biological, mechanical, 
electrical, mineralogical, legal or medical school as possible, 
and bless music with a mediaeval background, is difficult to 
explain. Many large colleges now offer a course in music 
far inferior to that offered to the veterinary, even in this 
day when gasoline is rapidly taking the place of oats. Col- 
leges seem to be blind to the wonderful idealistic and 
practical opportunities of this art which is so much demanded 
by the American public that it has resulted in the production 
of an annual revenue of over $500,000,000.00. 

Many attribute this condition to a very ridiculous cause. 
In the old fashioned girls’ seminary, music was often the 
chief attraction and the main source of support. In the 
larger colleges, in the olden days, music had very scant 
attention. The small college striving to strike a higher 
academic standard aped the old-fashioned colleges and very 
stupidly threw music overboard, as a kind of scholastic 
Jonah. 

The larger universities, since the war, have increased 
the attention given to music enormously. The boys who 
came back, many of whom heard plenty of good music for 
the first time in their lives in the camps, demanded good 
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music in the college. The Wolfsohn Concert Bureau re- 
ported to me last week that a group of undergraduates at 
Princeton were so anxious to have more good music that 
they subscribed $8,000.00 for a fine concert course at 
Princeton. 

Dr. Charles E. Eliot has called music “the best mind 
trainer on the list.” It is more than that. It forms an in- 
valuable background for moral and ethical training in the 
public schools and moral and ethical training are the most 
important considerations of all systems of education. For 
some time we have been working upon a plan for a daily 
school hour in the public schools, known as the Golden 
Hour in which music may be combined with such training 
in the most effective manner. We are all hoping for great 
results, 

In closing, let me say that the Presser Foundation has 
recently established a Department of Loans for Students 
in Colleges, which is now in the development stage. The 
number of loans granted has been limited because of the 
great demand for funds made upon the other branches of 
the Foundation. One provision of the Founder is that no 
mention of the Foundation or the Founder shall appear in 
any catalog or publication of the institution. 
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REASONS WHY STUDENTS CHOOSE PARTICULAR 
COLLEGES 


(A paper read before The Presbyterian College Union.) 


Frederick W. Lewis, President, The College of Emporia. 


Why does the particular procession of students come 
up to our particular college autumn by autumn? Why not 
to some University? Why not to some other college like 
ours? What are the elements of strength and weakness in 
our college as gauged by our annual fall registrations? How 
far have we understood the mind of the prospective student 
in our public and private preparatory schools as indicated 
by the approach we have made to secure his matriculation 
with us? What features_in the processes of student propa- 
ganda have been over-magnified and what features have 
been over-depreciated ? 

Such questions as these must have been in the mind 
of the President of the Union when he requested me to 
send out a questionnaire to ascertain the ruling considera- 
tions in the minds of students guiding them in the choice of 
their colleges. I had a guilty feeling about imposing a 
questionnaire upon my fellow presidents for of making 
many questionnaires there is no end. However, I accepted 
the responsibility feeling that his interest in this question 
was probably matched by a similar concern in nearly every 
college. The prompt responses and personal assurances 
have confirmed this opinion. 

I say “nearly every college” for in the case of at least 
one college, McAlester, which is supplementing the law of 
natural selection by its admission of only a limited number 
of new students each year, and in the case of Park and 
Blackburn, which by virtue of physical necessity turn away 
hundreds of annual applicants, the problems incident to 
proper numerical expansion are greatly lessened and might 
be considered as reduced to a negligible quantity. How- 
ever, even where it is possible to employ selection based 
upon scholastic, physical, and moral fitness in making up a 
fixed quota of students, a college still has some interest in 
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understanding the whys and wherefores in the eager minds 
of its inspiring freshman group. 

Blanks were sent to twenty-five colleges. Answers 
were received from seventeen in time for tabulation. Two 
came later. There were good reasons for the failure of the 
others to comply. 

Returns were received from 2894 students. The blanks 
contained twenty-two questions. There were 10,993 answers 
or an average of nearly four to a paper. 

The form of the questionnaire is on page opposite 
Table I. 

It is creditable to the students that they took the ques- 
tions seriously. There was no evidence of fun-making or 
any indication of the possibility that the impressions re- 
corded were insincerely or carelessly written. Of course 
there were some student inaccuracies and eccentricities 
that excited a laugh among our professors and student 
helpers engaged in the work of tabulation ; e. g. on one blank 
in answer to the question, “Did you come here because of 
the prominence of tls college in athletics?” there was a 
painful groan, “Gosh no!” On the same blank by way of 
supplementary illumination under the omnium gatherum 
question, No. 22, there was this remark, “Soft words and 
low music tricked me into it and now I haven’t ambition 
enough to leave.” Another student, who said she came 
entirely on account of a special course in business, stated 
laconically at the bottom of the page, “Didn’t find business 
course.” She must have spoken feelingly for her name 
was suggestive of financial interest. 

However, aside from a few blanks like this which put 
spice into the task, the answers reflected inward states 
of mind in past experiences with scientific fidelity and the 
results as found on the tables submitted constitute data 
which are more reliable than I had at first hoped. This 
statement is made because of the way in which the totals 
were found to tally with the totals reached in the only other 
large-scale investigation of the sort. This comparison will 
be made later. 

In compiling the data the following procedure was 
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followed. A study of the individual blanks in a given 
college was made and the results made available for assim- 
ilation into the ultimate condensed table. Inasmuch as some 
students were greatly influenced by a few factors and others 
by many, and often some factors were more important than 
others in determining the choice of a student, it was neces- 
sary to give different “weights” to the factors entering into 
the decision. For example, a student may have been largely 
influenced by a former student and slightly by a pastor, 
special courses, athletic achievements, etc. It would be an 
inexact picture of influences operating to score each influ- 
ence equally. On glancing over blanks taken at random 
from several colleges it was seen that few recorded more 
than ten factors. It was decided, therefore, that a grada- 
tion of “weights” from one to ten be kept in mind in reading 
and scoring each student-blank. When one factor deter- 
mined the choice, the blank was recorded in column one, 
meaning the whole influence. When two factors operating 
with equal force were given by the student, his blank was 
recorded under column two in the case of the two proper 
questions. If ten factors were entered in the blank by the 
student, the student-blank was recorded under column ten 
in the case of the ten factors. Thus, ten influences being 
checked in column ten, each one was one-tenth of the total 
reason for the student’s choice. Similarly if there were five 
reasons given, each reason was one-fifth of the total, and 
was listed in column five. The fractional form was em- 
ployed at the top of the columns for the sake of easy com- 
putation. Sometimes by use of the word “largely,” or by 
underscoring some answers, or by other inimitable and un- 
mistakable student ways, some factors were shown to be 
dominant among many minor ones. In such cases one factor 
might be one-half the actual influence determining the stu- 
dent’s choice, and three other factors, one-sixth of the total 
influence. These would be recorded, the first in column two, 
the other three in column six. This method seemed to be 
justified as the records were read. To be sure not every 
blank was perfectly “weighted” in every particular but if 
one factor was over-weighted in one blank it was possible 
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that it would be underweighted on another blank. Thus 
one error would correct another error. 

Having transferred the individual student-blanks to the 
individual college record blank, the records of all the 
colleges on each question and on each “weighting” were 
added, keeping the “weightings” separate, and giving the 
total-blank record. See Table 2. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
WHY DID YOU COME TO 


Your answer to these questions may help us to present 
the right inducement to others in the future. More than 
one thing probably led to your coming—in such case please 
answer, “In part,” “Largely this,” etc. 





1. Because some relative attended? 
2. Because a student or former student persuaded 
you? 
3. Because a friend was coming? 
4. Because your parents favored this college? 
5. Because of the influence of a high school in- 
structor ? 
.6. If so, was he a former student? 
7. Because of the influence of your pastor? 
8. If so, was he a former student? 
9. Because of advertisements in a newspaper? 
10. Because of letters, circulars, or other printed 
matter ? , 
11. Because some professor or field ran solicited you? 
12. Because of moral and religious ideals of college 
and city? ; 
13. Because of college’s reputation in debating? 
14. Because of college’s reputation in athletics? 
15. Because it is a men’s college? 
15%. Because it is co-educational ? 
16. Because it is a college instead of a university ? 
17. Because of special courses? 
18. Because of a comparatively low rate of tuition 
cost ? 
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19. Because of the opportunities for self-help? 

20. Because of a fraternity or sorority? 

2014. Because of absence of fraternity or sorority? 
22. Because of other reason or reasons? 


Signed : 


In further explanation of this table, let us examine 
Question 1. The question is, “Did you come to this college 
because some relative attended here?” It appears from the 
table that with nineteen students this was the sole reason. 
With ninety-one students it was one-half the reason, with 
forty-eight students it was one-third of the reason. Passing 
over to column ten, with 101 students it was approximately 
one-tenth of the reason. The totals under Question 1 show 
that 575 ascribed some influence, large or small, to the factor 
indicated. The next figure is the total influence reduced to 
the same unit. This was reached by multiplying 19, the 
answer, under column 1, by 10, multiplying 91 by 5, multi- 
plying 48 my 3 1-3, etc., according to the proper coefficients 
in each case. Finally the importance of the factor indicated 
in Question 1, is reduced to a percentage basis. 

The first thing that strikes the attention in the column 
of totals is the fact that parental influence registers 15.3% 
and that all the personal and local influences exclusive of 
that of the field agent added together total 38.8%. The 
strength of the personal elements suggests that the back- 
ground out of which our college students come is a medi- 
ated experience. It has been made up for them by parents, 
teachers, pastors, and friends. In spite of the discrimina- 
tion which some few may independently exercise, it is 
apparent that the majority of the young people in our high 
schools are under certain local restraints and traditions. 
Within certain limitations, the college choices of those in- 
cluded in this investigation were pretty largely dictated by 
the circumstances of their immediate environment. 

This revelation of the power of personal influence and 
example in determining college choices is confirmed by the 
results of a questionnaire submitted to the registrars of the 
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country for a report to the Tenth Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars held at 
Washington last April. The consensus of the opinions of 
the registrars was that sixty per cent of the students 
were influenced to select their respective colleges because 
of personal contacts: a relative, a pastor, a teacher, a chum 
whom they idealized, was a graduate or a student or at 
least a booster for a given instituiuon and the force of per- 
sonality proved the dominating factor in their decisions. 

A word of qualification should perhaps be added in 
regard to Question 4. Altho there were 352 students out of 
2894 who considered parental influence a major factor and 
altho 1210 students gave it some weight or other, yet there 
was a disproportion between men and women in these re- 
plies. Out of one hundred answers taken from ten colleges 
assigning parental influence as a main factor, seventy-two 
answers were from men and twenty-eight from women. 

The next three questions concern the direct effort made 
by the college to attract students. It is somewhat discon- 
certing to find that college advertising is but a seven-tenths 
of one per cent factor, that college printing only registers 
2.4%. The total is exactly the same as the single influence 
of students or former students. 

In order, however, properly to interpret this phase of 
the report, we should be obliged to learn how much use is 
made of newspaper advertising, circularization, and field 
canvassers. The report on Educational Publicity at the 
Registrars’ Meeting declared upon the basis of the ques- 
tionnaire mentioned (1) that no business organization or 
interest in the country is so poorly and unsystematically 
advertised as the educational institutions; (2) that in these 
reconstruction days following the war, there has been more 
advertising done by educational institutions than ever be- 
fore. Of three hundred schools reporting in their question- 
naire, eighty-one have publicity agents. 

If a much smaller proportion of the colleges in this 
particular group employ publicity agents, if very few en- 
gage in direct newspaper or magazine advertising for stu- 
dents, if circularization is spasmodic and unscientific in 
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many instances, and if a large number of colleges do not 
employ student solicitors, then there is little in the answers 
of this group to discount the effectiveness of these means 
of approach. 

A detailed examination of the answers to Question 10 
shows nine colleges which seem to have profited much more 
from their printed matter sent from the college office than 
did the other eight. The percentage of this factor would 
have been considerably larger had it not been for the very 
small showing in the latter group. 

Question 11 pertaining to field men is hardly of great 
value when lumped without further analysis. For instance, 
if this features as a factor not quite half as heavily as col- 
lege publicity we cannot say it is valuable just in that rela- 
tive proportion without knowing to what extent this method 
is used. If seven colleges use field men and this method 
produces satisfactory results, this would hardly make a fair 
showing against ten colleges which secure students in other 
ways. As a matter of fact, in seven colleges 206 students 
ascribe some weight to this factor while in the remaining 
eleven only ninety-one students checked it. 

The remaining questions are concerned with definite 
attractions which the college offers and it is gratifying to 
note that there is such a hearty response, comparatively 
speaking, to Question 12 relative to the moral and religious 
ideals of the colleges. This factor registers 9.3% or as 
much as the combined attractions of athletics, special courses 
and opportunities for social enjoyment. 

Presbyterian loyalty to our colleges may not seem a 
very powerful motive when comparisons are made between 
the number of Presbyterian students found in our colleges 
and the number in state universities, but it is certainly sig- 
nificant that those students who do come to us are drawn to 
a very appreciable degree by the idea of church connection. 
This seems to shed some light also upon the strength of the 
parental factor as indicated in the answers to Question 4. 
It would be well to bracket in the mind these two per- 
centages. They evidently belong together. 

As might be anticipated, distinction in intercollegiate 
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debate is not a strong factor in determining student de- 
cisions. Park College is the only institution on the list 
where this operated to a respectable degree. Even there, 
however, with Park’s remarkable eminence in forensics, 
this factor was weaker than almost any other. 

As for athletics, either the reputations of our colleges 
in this regard are not very much to their credit, or our 
students have not been candid on this point, or athletics as 
a drawing power have been tremendously exaggerated. The 
percentage of influence is 3.6%. Only one student in six 
includes it in his list of motives, and even then it is rele- 
gated quite largely to the columns of least importance. 

Question 15 is of minor importance as all the colleges 
in the group were coeducational but two. 

The answers to Question 16 taken together with scores 
of supplementary remarks about the value of small classes 
and the method of the personal touch found in small col- 
leges show that our students give their assent quite positively 
to the arguments for the college as compared with the uni- 
versity. I am inclined to think we should have given this 
question a higher score. 

Question 17 is a definite question and the answers are 
valuable for individual colleges in determining to what 
extent the curriculum features in attracting students. The 
answers to the second part of Question 17 should be im- 
portant for determining whether special features are valu- 
able for pulling students. It is conceivable, for example, 
that Domestic Science would be a course that would attract 
students though we would hardly eliminate history because 
no student had specified history as a course which brought 
him to college. Perhaps some courses, as in the course of 
advertising, may be used as “leaders.” 

The answers to Question 18 show that more than one 
in six students was attracted by the comparatively low aver- 
age rate of tuition in our colleges. It would be interesting 
to know what tuition is charged in our various Presbyterian 
institutions. Kansas colleges had the very low rate of $60 
until the period of the high prices. To the best of my 
knowledge, the College of Emporia at $80 is now charging 
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more than any other denominational college in the state 
unless Washburn be included in this class. Yet, even at 
that figure, the fees of the state university are said to be so 
large as to make no very great difference to the student in 
this item of expense. 

The figures relative to the drawing power of self-help 
opportunities are very significant. Six hundred and sixty 
young people emphasized this factor. Remembering that, 
except in the case of Park, these must have been for the 
most part young men, it will be recognized what a large por- 
tion of our young men are attracted by this consideration. 
In addition to Park, Henry Kendall, McAlester, James 
Milliken, and the College of Emporia show very large 
numbers of students attracted by self-help opportunities. 

Question 20 relates to the influence which the presence 
or absence of secret societies exerted. This question is 
only negatively important for there would appear to be 
only two colleges where fraternities or sororities exist. 
The absence of these organizations from so many institu- 
tions seems to indicate that there is a consensus of opinion 
to the effect that though the fraternity at its exceptional 
best may exercise a wholesome scholastic, social, and moral 
influence, as a rule it is detrimental to the personal and aca- 
demic life of the students and is, therefore, barred from the 
campus. 

Question 21 is a very important one for the colleges 
which make a systematic campaign for students, as it deter- 
‘mines quite plainly the time when the campaign should be 
made intense. Unfortunately the questionnaire was not 
well worded to secure the largest amount of usable infor- 
mation. It should have been worded so as to elicit the reply 
as to the number of weeks, months, or years before entering 
college. However, over half the students, much to their 
credit, answered in this latter form and a special table was 
compiled from their answers.. It speaks for itself. Out of 
less than 1500 students over 900 made their decisions in the 
last three months before entering college. And of these 
nearly half decided in the final month! 
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TABLE Ij, SHOWING WHEN COLLEGE CHOICES 
WERE MADE 


The columns indicate 2 months or less, 3 months or less, etc., 


before matriculation. 
More 


than 
1 Mo. 2 Mo.3 Mo.6 Mo. 1Yr.2Yr. 5 Yr. 5 Yr. 


15 3 Pf 
Col. of Emporia.. 19 146 «618 
Henry Kendall .. 18 9 3 
James Milliken .. 17 eee 
Lincoln 2 0 0 
MacAlester 22 16 22 
Missouri Valley. . 8 5 5 

1 9 2 

13 13 14 
. Wash. and Jeff.. 38 19 35 
. Westminster .... 6 4 
. Grove City 10 12 
. Huron 
. Lake Forest 
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Question 22 is more valuable for each college than for 
all together. A reading of the miscellaneous answers here | 
found gives one the impression that they contain little more 
than specifications under or modifications of the’ answers 
already given above, except in one particular and it is an 
exceedingly important item. 

569 students take pains to say that a main reason why 
they chose their colleges was because they were located in 
their home towns or because they were a very short distance 
away. Upon reading an answer of this kind the blank was 
put aside and no reckoning was made of the other answers 
as it was considered that they were of negligible importance 
in view of the compelling factor of proximity. This dis- 
carded twenty per cent of the reports. 

I have stated that some color was lent to the validity 
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of the conclusions reached by checking up with another 
questionnaire. 

The only other large scale investigation of this sort was 
made in 1917 as a part of “A Statistical Survey of Illinois 
Colleges” by Mr. B. Warren Brown, Survey Secretary of 
the Council of Church Boards of Education. 

Blanks were returned from 2543 freshmen in 22 col- 
leges. There were ten questions. Students were asked to 
check 1, 2, 3, opposite the questions in the order of im- 
portance in their experience. 

Seven of the questions agreed with ours although in 
one or two cases it was necessary to add our totals to make 
a comparison with some more comprehensive question. 

The following is the comparison of percentages of in- 
fluence in determining student decision. 

1. The location of institutions; Illinois survey, 23%, 
ours, 20%. 

2. Influence of other students; Illinois survey, 11%, 
ours, 11.7%. 

3. Religious life of institution; Illinois survey, 6.8%, 
ours, 9.3%. This disparity is partly accounted for by the 
fact that this motive scarcely figured at all in the selection of 
the University of Chicago and very slightly in the case of 
Northwestern and Knox. 

4. Social and athletic life; Illinois survey, 5.1%, ours, 
6%. 

5. Influence of field worker; Illinois survey, 2.5%, 
ours, 2.4%. 

6. Opportunities for self support; Illinois survey, 
7.3%, ours, 6.4%. 

Considering the fact that we asked twenty-two ques- 
tions to their ten, that the students did the weighting on 
their blanks, while we had to assess each blank ourselves, 
and that their answers were all from freshmen while ours 
were from members of all classes, the close correspondence 
of totals is very interesting and gives rise to the hope that 
this investigation may be of some value in helping us to 
choose wise measures in our approaches to prospective stu- 
dents. 








